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THIS MONTH’S CONTRIBUTORS 


BRIG. GENERAL P. A. 
DEL VALLE (“Massed Fires 
on Guam”) was once de- 
scribed by Lt. General Van- 
degrift as “one of our most 
able artillery commanders.” 
The general was born at 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, and 
was graduated from An- 
napolis in 1915. During World War I he was on 
duty with the British Grand Fleet, and had a pre- 
view of World War II as an observer in the Italo- 
Ethiopian war. He assumed command of the 11th 
Marines in April 1941, and landed with them on 
Guadalcanal on August 7, 1942. For his work on 
the island he was awarded the Legion of Merit. 





HANSON BALDWIN (“Amphibious Aspects of 
the Normandy Invasion”) is the author of several 
books on military and naval subjects, and in 1942 
was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for a series of 
articles on the South Pacific. He graduated from 
Annapolis in 1924, but left the Navy in 1927 to 
travel and write. He has been with the New 


* 


York Times since 1929, 
and became Military Editor 
in 1942. Prior to the in- 
vasion of France he trav- 
eled to England in May, 
1944. He was with our 
Naval Forces on D-day. 
Later he covered the front. 





FOSTER HAILEY (“Changing Odds in the Pa- 
cific’) got his orders from the New York Times 
to leave for the Pacific an hour and a half after 
the flash came that Pearl Harbor had been raided. 
He spent nine months in 
the South Pacific, then cov- 
ered the Aleutian op- 
erations. He ran away from 
home in World War I to 
join the Navy, and declares 
that Marines “are the swell- 
est people and damnedest 
fighters I’ve ever known.” 
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GAUR F e 
Battl e fo r Pe | e li U More than 11,000 Japanese died trying to hold 


the fourteen square miles of Peleliu, testimony to the violence of the struggle for this powerful 


WN 
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bastion of the Japanese Empire which had been fortified for years. By Maj. D. M. Schmuch 





Success or failure of a campaign hinges 
upon the plans laid by a commander and 
his staff. The execution of the commander's 
plan, however, rests upon the man who faces 
the enemy in combat. At Peleliu, the incred- 
ible bravery, fortitude, and fighting spirit of 
the individual Marine were the prime fac- 
tors of victory. A young lieutenant, sharing a 
ditch with me during a tank battle on the 
beach at Peleliu, caught the truth with a 
single exclamation: “God, these Marines 
have guts!”—D. M. SCHMUCK. 











HE target was Palau—apex of drives started by 
Marines in the Solomons and in the Gilberts 
many months before. North of the equator and 
west even of Tokyo, the Palau Islands—long-forti- 
fied bastion cf the Japanese Empire—lay within 
easy bombing range of the Philippines and pre- 


» vented complete neutralization of Truk and the 
_ once-formidable Caroline chain. 


The Third Amphibious Corps under Major Gen- 
eral Roy Geiger was given the mission of seizing 
the Southern Palaus. The Corps plan of battle 


| directed the assault and conquest of the Peleliu 
| Group by the First Marine Division, and the 
capture of Angaur by the 81st Army Division. 


The Peleliu Group was composed mainly of 


F Peleliu Island and Ngesebus, joined by a causeway 
| built across the 500 yards of shallow water sep- 
| arating them. Enemy airfields were located on both 
islands. A first class, highly developed bomber 
| base had been built on Peleliu. This was sup- 
ported by a fighter strip on Ngesebus. 


' Prepared for the Strongest Assault 


On Peleliu, just seven miles long and two 
Miles wide, the Japanese over many years had 
lavished material and labor to build a great fortress 


| capable of withstanding the onslaught of modern 


amphibious assault. Every conceivable defensive 
Precaution was taken—natives were evacuated, 
troops were packed within the limited confines of 
the island, and the entire area became a restricted 
Military zone. Reefs, beaches, air-strips, and ridges 
bristled with obstacles, mines, barbed wire, block- 
houses, artillery, and mortars. Every ingenious de- 
vice known to the Japanese was employed in the 
defense of this highly strategic base. 


At dawn on the 15th of September, 1944, the 
First Marine Division, Reinforced, under the com- 
mand of Maj. General William H. Rupertus, lay 
off the silent reefs of Peleliu. Hard-hitting Naval 
task forces had hammered the Palaus for days— 
battleships and carrier planes had reduced air- 
fields and blasted the defenses. Aboard the trans- 
port fleet, last minute intelligence and aerial photo- 
graphs had been studied—every man knew his 
part. The time for action had arrived. 

The preliminary bombardment of Peleliu began 
with the heavy rumble of battleship guns. Flames 
lightened the glassy surface of a calm sea as the 
first light of day outlined the ridges of Peleliu to 
the east. From our transports, the assembled fleet 
appeared as a black mass spread upon the horizon. 

By 0600, the waters of the transport areas were 
churned by hundreds of landing craft and am- 
phibious vehicles, and the Naval barrage had set- 
tled to a steady pounding from all sides of the 
beleaguered island. Marines moving steadily closer 
to the line of departure were treated to a mount- 
ing spectacle of destruction. 


Battle-Tested Lineup of Combat Teams 


The Division plan of attack called for the land- 
ing of three regiments abreast upon the island’s 
southwest beaches immediately adjacent to the 
Peleliu airfield. The lineup of combat teams was 
one long familiar in the battles of the Pacific: on 
the left flank, the First Marines, under Colonel 
Lewis B. Puller, with two battalions abreast; in 
the center, the Fifth Marines, under Colonel 
Harold D. Harris, two battalions abreast; and on 
the right flank, the Seventh Marines, under Col- 
onel Herman H. Hanneken with two battalions in 
column. The Second Battalion, Seventh Marines, 
was held originally in division reserves; the sup- 
port battalions of the first and Fifth Marines were 
in landing craft immediately behind the assault 
teams of their respective regiments, prepared to 
land on call. 

The scheme of maneuver was not simple. On the 
right, the Seventh Marines would drive straight 
across the island and then move south to clean out 
the enemy thus cut off from the upper end of 
Peleliu. The Fifth Marines had the task of seiz- 
ing the airfield and then swinging north to advance 
up the right half of the island as the First Marines 
moved up on the left. 

By 0800, the intensity of bombardment had 
reached a climax of fury. Flame and smoke ob- 
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scured the island and bellowed upward thousands of 
feet into the clear blue sky where great forma- 
tions of planes circled and dived to drop their 
bomb loads, launch their rockets, and strafe the 
enemy position. From ships close to the reef, 
barrages of rockets and mortars were launched 
in vast numbers. 

Shortly after 0800, the first wave of armored 
amphibians ground over the shelving reef and 
started across the shallow 500-yard coral shelf to- 
ward the ‘beaches of Peleliu—and into the fire 
of the enemy. 

The battle had started, there on the reef. 

The armored amphibians were engaged immedi- 
ately by Jap antiboat batteries and mortars. Hin- 
dered by obstacles and slowed by barbed wire en- 
tanglements, the armored assault wave fought a 
running battle onward to the heavily mined beach. 
The beach was made shortly before H-hour, 0830, 
as scheduled, and the amphibians were met by the 
murderous fire of high velocity guns and large 
caliber mortars. The white sands soon were clut- 
tered with burning and exploding amphibians. 


Havoc Among Men and Machines 


Assault infantry companies piling upon the 
beach from amphibian tractors found themselves 
pinned down by a devastating hail of high explo- 
sives and machinegun fire. The reef was dotted 





with Marines wading from their burning tractors 
toward the beach. 

Many did not reach the sand—they lay where 
they fell. 

Before the assault platoons could worm their 
way inland through the mine field, successive waves 
of Marines hit the beach and piled up in the 
sand and water where they lay stunned by the 
violence of the struggle. The heavy destruction of 
amphibians broke up landing groups and scat. 
tered companies over many beaches. 


Perilously Close to Disaster 


Gradually, however, small units pushed ahead 
through rows of mines—mines with trip wires con- 
nected to fuzes hidden in the sand. Platoons and 
companies reorganized hastily to continue the at- 
tack inland from the deadly beaches as enemy fire 
grew steadily in quantity and accuracy——particu- 
larly in the First and Fifth Marines area. Although 
the Seventh Marines were successful in penetrat- 
ing the area south of the airfield, a tremendous 
blockhouse of reinforced concrete built into the 
side of a rocky island just off the right flank of 
our beach continued to knock out tractors and cut 
down Marines with devastating enfilade fire. In 
the gap between the First and Fifth regiments, a 
heavy system of pillboxes spit death at both com- 
bat teams. 
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‘Assault infantry companies piling upon the beach from amphibian tractors found 
themselves pinned down by a devastating hail of high explosives and gunfire.” 
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During thirty months overseas, Major Donald M. Schmuck 
has participated in action from the Solomons to the Palaus, 
and his duty has ranged from rifle company commander to 
independent landing team commander in the New Georgia 
operation. Now on duty with the Division of Plans and Poli- 
cies at Headquarters Marine Corps, he was assigned to the 
First Marine Division, for the Palau operation. He landed 
with the Fifth Marines on Peleliu shortly after H-hour and 
participated in the entire campaign. 


About the Author 








The naval barrage, now lifted to the high 
ground commanding the beachhead, failed to si- 
lence the Jap mortars or spoil their aim. Fighting 
was fierce and progress very slow on all fronts. 

By 1000, the reef and beach were cluttered with 
burning vehicles and discarded equipment. The 
division front was a ragged line—some places 
but fifty yards inland—of dubious location and 
doubtful strength. Jap 155-mm mortars, with as- 
tonishing accuracy, settled down to a steady bar- 
rage. Small but repeated enemy counterattacks be- 
gan to batter the lines at many points in an ob- 
vious effort to locate weak points. Snipers were 





Only rubble remains of Japanese concrete 
emplacement after battering by artillery. 


everywhere. By-passed pillboxes continued to har- 
rass troops from unexpected directions. The as- 
sault was far behind schedule—perilously so. 

The orders had been to penetrate to the line 04, 
about four hundred yards inland, immedately upon 
landing, reorganize, and then advance across the 
field to seize 02. By mid-afternoon, however, the 
division barely held the fringe of shattered trees 
between the airfield and the beach. Instead of abat- 
ing, the fighting increased in violence until, by 
1630, the Japanese attack developed into a full- 
scale, tank-led assault. 

The main force of the enemy attack struck the 
First and Fifth Marines, and simultaneously a small- 
er attack hit the Seventh Marines. The first wave of 
Jap medium tanks crashed through the Marine lines 
and headed for the beach. However, when jap in- 
fantry riding the tanks and following on foot were 
mowed down by Marine small arms fire, the tanks 
swerved and headed south along the lines, their 
machineguns and cannons spurting death. Three 
tanks were destroyed by bazookas and grenades in 
rear of the First Battalion Fifth Marines—one 
tank just in the act of firing point-blank into the 
shore-party evacuation station. 

Reorganizing rapidly with another wave of tanks, 
the Jap attack continued on a wide front until, at 
the edge of the airfield, our medium tanks poured 
through the Marine lines and engaged the enemy 
forces in a violent duel at the center of the beach- 
head. The Jap tanks converged upon our General 
Shermans and for a while smoke and flame and 
the roar of gunfire drowned out the excited cursing 
of the Marines and the howling of the Japs. 

When the smoke cleared and the sound of battle 
lessened, the wreckage of a dozen enemy tanks 
burned along the Marine lines. The Japs, with- 
drawing to positions north and east of the airfield, 
left a route littered with their dead. The feeling of 
relief was unmistakable in the shell holes and anti- 
tank trenches where front-line companies had 
fought stubbornly for ten hours to hold on. 

The Jap covered his withdrawal by a barrage 
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of mortar fire which continued to fall throughout 
the night and seriously hindered the progress of 
unloading. As darkness fell, the scarred landscape 
was bathed in the brilliant glare of flares which 
enabled the Marines to fight off numerous small 
infiltrating attacks during the night. 

At the end of the first bloody day on Peleliu, 
only a small part of division and corps artillery 
had been able to get ashore due to conditions on 
the beach. Those batteries which were firing had 
set up just off the sand in the midst of the infantry, 
and were harrassed by snipers and the destructive 
counter-battery fire of Jap mortars. 

The Second Battalion, Seventh Marines, landing 
during the night, had difficulty getting ashore— 
Jap mortars were hitting tractors on the reef. 


The Japs Lose Their Airfield 


At 0500 on D plus 1, after a night of costly 
skirmishes, the enemy launched a heavy attack into 
the First and Fifth Marines. Rifle and machine- 
gun fire roared along the entire front. Artillery 
and mortars jumped into sudden action. Tanks 
joined the fray. For hours the airfield area shook 
with the sound of gunfire. Behind the front, the 
beachhead was so raked with bullets and explo- 





sives that activity virtually came to a standstill, 


Not only did the enemy fail to break the Marine's 
lines, but a counterattack was launched which 
drove back the Japanese. Behind a line of tanks, 
the First and Second Battalions of the Fifth Ma- 
rines charged across the airfield through a hail 
of mortar fire and, before the enemy could recover, 
established a line in the hangar area north of the 
field. At the same time, the First Marines on the 
left forced their way into the main building area 
of the air station, fighting grimly through the 
rubble and heavy bomb-proof structures. The Third 
Battalion, Fifth Marines, and the Third Battalion, 
Seventh Marines, pushed slowly eastward across 
the island south of the field—at that point about 
a thousand yards wide. 

The second day on Peleliu was as bad as the 
first. With the toll of dead and wounded soaring, 
Marines attacked incessantly to wrest small gains 
from an enemy who fought fanatically every foot 
of the way. On the southern end, the Seventh Ma- 
rines slowly drove the Japs out on two hilly pe- 
ninsulas, capturing many blockhouses, bunkers, 
heavy artillery pieces, and searchlights, and slaugh- 
tering hundreds of the enemy. Above the airfield 
on the right, the Fifth Marines made steady slow 


‘The First Marines on the left forced their way into the main building area of the 


air station, fighting grimly through the rubble 


and heavy bombproof structures.” 
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progress; but to the left, the First Marines battled 
desperately throughout the day on the first slopes 
of the ridge dominating Peleliu airstrip. 

By 1500 on September 18 (D plus 3) the 
Seventh Marines had cleared out the southern end 
of the island. But even on the last day of that 
fight, a battalion of 155-mm howitzers going into 
position near the southern tip were forced to re- 
verse their direction of fire and deliver point-blank 
barrages on the Japs at ranges between 300 and 
500 yards. Battery G, Eleventh Marines was fight- 
ing as infantry after they lost their guns to Jap 
mortar fire, which had been extremely effective. 


The Fight for Bloody Nose Ridge 


The advance northward of the First and Fifth 
Marines was slow and costly. On D plus 4, the 
Fifth captured the Jap Naval Headquarters at 
Ngardololok with its radio direction finder station 
and surrounding artillery and antiaircraft positions. 
The command post of the Fifth then displaced 
forward from the airfield and occupied the heavy 
concrete barracks of the enemy. The ornamental 
gates, rock-gardens, and gold-fish ponds of the 
Japanese crumbled and vanished under the steady 
grind of American tanks and trucks. From Ngardo- 
lolok, the Fifth moved rapidly to destroy rem- 
nants of the Jap garrison trapped in the small 
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islands and mangrove swamps which comprised the 
eastern leg of Peleliu. 

On the left, the four-mile-long ridge of the 
western leg of Peleliu proved to be an obstacle 
of unexpected magnitude. Along this commanding 
terrain feature, rising 200 feet above the coastal 
roads, the Jap had concentrated his heaviest de- 
fenses. Antiboat guns, withdrawn from beach 
bunkers, now held positions in depth along the 
routes of approach. Improving upon deep caves 
by constructing tremendous pillboxes of concrete 
and steel, the enemy held out against the fire of 
battleships and the massed artillery of Corps and 
Division. 

Only by direct assault with flame throwers and 
demolitions could these positions be taken. And 
into this hell moved the Marine with his rifle— 
and guts! 

Bloody Nose it was called—that first thousand 
yards of the ridge which ran the length of the 
western peninsula of Peleliu. It is a name which, 
to men who fought there, must always represent the 
maximum in death and violence. To the First Di- 
vision, the memory of Guadalcanal’s Bloody Ridge 
faded to nothing before the stark pillbox-studded 
horror of Bloody Nose and the ridges behind it. 

For six days under a blistering sun the First 
Marines battled for Bloody Nose to the constant 
accompaniment of artillery and naval barrages, dive 
bombers, and rockets. Two-thirds of the regiment 
fell in battle. But the objective was taken—the 
harrassed beaches were freed from direct artillery 
observation. 

On the third day of the battle, the Second Bat- 
talion of the Seventh had been committed on the 
ridge, and finally the entire Seventh Marines moved 
into the sector. The First Marines, decimated by 
ruinous casualties, clung to the shattered cliffs just 
short of the line, 03. On the east side of the ridge, 
the Umurbrogal Mountain strongpoint held out 
against every Marine effort to storm its slopes. 


Japs Try to Reinforce the Ridge 

The ridge was pounded day and night by terrific 
concentrations of artillery and bombs until the 
entire length of the peninsula was an ugly, naked 
nightmare of smoldering rock. Medium tanks were 
utilized in large numbers—wherever there was 
rcom. Often when a tank was disabled by Jap 
guns, a heavy mortar barrage would follow up— 
sometimes destroying the tank and its crew. 

Finally, on September 23, a regiment of the 
81st Division was moved to Peleliu from Angaur, 
where resistance had been light. The 321st In- 
fantry was immediately committed on the western 
side of the ridge, where they relieved the exhausted 
First Marines. The First Marines pulled back into 
a defensive sector behind the Fifth Marines. 

The fresh troops of the 321st moved north along 
the coastal road for over a thousand yards and 
then struck the ridge from the west—but the Japs 
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held. From positions high on the hills, the enemy 
swept the main road with bullets and mortars to 
complicate the traffic and supply problem. 

The confidence of the Japs in their ability to 
hold this fortress was demonstrated on the night 
of September 24, when barges from the Northern 
Palaus came down through the lagoon and at- 
tempted to land reinforcements on Peleliu. When 
flares revealed the fleet of barges, nine were de- 
stroyed by artillery and the direct fire of armored 
amphibians in the Fifth Marines sector. Several 
hundred troops, however, were landed on the north- 
ern tip of the island. 

The strategy now evolved consisted of pushing 
rapidly northward along the western coastal road, 
with holding forces on the ridge, and then strik- 
ing across the peninsula at weak points to sever 
the Jap line of communications and isolate the 
enemy forces in pockets. Accordingly, at 1130 on 
September 25 (D plus 10) the Fifth Marines re- 
ceived sudden orders to pull back from their right 
flank position, pass around Bloody Nose, move up 
through the 321st Infantry, and attack north to- 
ward the series of sharp hills which marked the 
tip of the island. 

By a phenomenal feat of trucking and forced 
marches, Colonel “Bucky” Harris had his regiment 
moving on incredibly short notice. At 1230, Lt. 
Colonel Lew Walt, leading the forward echelon 
of the Fifth Marines reached the Command Post 
of the 321st. The regiment moved out immediately 
along a road bordered with mines and harrassed 
by snipers. The First Battalion, Fifth Marines, 
under Lt. Colonel Boyd, passed through the Army 
lines at Garekoru village and advanced parallel to 
the ridge through coconut plantations. The Third 
Battalion, under Major Gustafson, followed close- 
ly behind the First. The Second Battalion, under 
Major Gayle, brought up the rear after wading a 
thousand yards through hip-deep water from Nga- 
bad Island, seized just two days before. 


Five Days of Sledge-hammer Blows 


The rapid maneuvers and hard-hitting assaults 
of the Fifth Marines during the next five days 
stand out as a remarkable example of magnificent 
teamwork and sheer courage and spirit. In a series 
of sledge-hammer blows and flanking movements, 
the regiment rolled down the peninsula striking 
out to assault and seize key hills of the ridge be- 
fore the enemy could fully register his remaining 


mortars. The fighting flared with a violence as sus- 
tained as the early assault days. The Jap struck 
back with antitank guns and mortar barrages. At 
night, frenzied banzai attacks penetrated the lines, 

Marine tanks were everywhere—and they too 
suffered casualties. Flame throwers and high ex- 
plosives scorched and blasted the coral ridges, 
From Bloody Nose, north, the torn mass became 
known as Suicide Ridge. 

By September 27, the great bomb-proof radio 
station and phosphate refinery were seized and in- 
tense fighting was in progress on the hills con- 
trolling the causeway to Ngesebus Island. From 
Ngesebus, Jap mortars supported their besieged 
comrades on the tip of Peleliu. The enemy fought 
like cornered animals from their caves and pill- 
boxes. Two tanks were knocked out trying to 
round the point of the island. 


We Strike at Ngesebus 


At 0600, September 28 (D plus 13), warships 
began blasting the defenses of Ngesebus just 500 
yards away. Marine artillery began a systematic 
barrage on the island and its adjoining isle of 
Kongauru. On the beaches opposite Ngesebus the 
Third Battalion, Fifth Marines, posed for the as- 
sault. In the hills around them, fighting broke out. 

Young Major Gustafson, commanding the in- 
vasion of Ngesebus, had taken command of his 
battalion after its original commander and execu- 
tive had both become casualties. At 0900, the first 
wave of armored amphibians struck Ngesebus— 
and behind them came the rifle companies. Thirty 
tanks waded along in the rear. All day the Third 
Battalion, Fifth Marines, fought the defenders of 
Negesebus, and as the sun sank the airfied was cap- 
tured and the last caves were being blasted shut. 
Four hundred Japs lay dead. 

During the day, the Second Battalion forced 
the tip of Peleliu and cut back along the eastern 
flank of the ridge to attack the last Jap stronghold 
on steep Radar Hill. The end was near. 

On September 29, Peleliu was in the hands of 
the Marines except for several isolated pockets of 
resistance. These strongpoints were destined to 
hold out for days. The fire of 155-mm guns, the 
blast of thousand-pound bombs, and the heroism of 
thousands of Marines yet would be required to 
reduce pockets like deadly Umorbrogal Mountain. 

Over 11,000 Japanese dead within the crowded 
defenses of Peleliu gave mute testimony to the 
violence which marked its conquest. 





Speed-up on Saipan 
A record for rapid mortar fire is claimed by members of a Fourth Marine Division 
mortar platoon. Operating on Saipan, the platoon’s four mortars fired more than 400 
rounds in twenty minutes, taking a heavy toll and forcing the Japs into disorganized 
retreat—S/SGT. BILL DvoRAK, Marine Corps Combat Correspondent. 
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Changing Odds in the Pacific iv. jeans: 


the Japanese had a marked superiority over the United States in land, sea, and air power. 


Our major bulwark then was a lot of men who were not afraid to die. By Foster Hailey 


N December 7, 1942, as he was relinquishing 

command on Guadalcanal on the first anni- 
versary of Pearl Harbor, General Vandegrift ad- 
dressed to the survivors of the First Marine Divi- 
sion, the Marine Air Wing, the Army flyers and 
ground troops, and the Navy personnel serving 
under him there, a farewell order titled “Letter 
of Appreciation for Loyal Services.” Its closing, 
and prophetic, paragraph was: 

“It may well be that this modest operation, be- 
gun four months ago today has, through your 
efforts, been successful in thwarting the larger 
aims of our enemy in the Pacific. The fight for 
the Solomons is not yet won, but ‘tide what may’, 
I know that you, as brave men and men of good 
will, will hold your heads high and prevail in the 
future as you have in the past.” 


The Japs Had Won Their Empire 


From the perspective of late Fall, 1944, with 
the invasion of the Philippines well under way, the 
Japanese fleet battered or in hiding, her home 
islands under air siege, our own great fleets operat- 
ing almost within sight of Tokyo, and the Solo- 
mons, New Guinea, most of New Britain, Ta- 
rawa, Kwajalein, Eniwetok, Guam, Tinian, and 
Saipan in our hands, it is difficult to remember 
just how desperate was the situation when the 
General wrote that message. There still were several 
thousand Japanese on Guadalcanal. They still had 
several powerful airfields operating within range 
of Henderson Field. Rabaul, Truk, Yap, and Palau 
still were names with which to scare even Marines. 

Just what was the situation in the Pacific on 
December 7, 1942? Except for Tulagi and a part 
of Guadalcanal, the Japanese still held every inch 
of the territory they had seized in the first six 
months of the war. They had won their empire. 
They stood in the Aleutians—on Kiska and Attu— 
at one end of the 7,000-mile long Pacific battle- 
line. They still held most of the Solomons and 
most of New Guinea at the other end. What is 
more important, they held all the way stations 
between those extremities. They held Marcus, 
Wake, the Marshalls, the Gilberts, the Carolines, 
and the Marianas. They had conquered the Phil- 
ippines, the Netherlands East Indies and Malaya, 
with the fleet base of Singapore that had been 
called “the Gibraltar of the Far East.” They had 
occupied Burma and French Indo-China, on the 
land route to India, and held most of the China 
coast, its great cities and its most productive areas. 
Our two closest bases to the Japanese home islands 


two years ago were at Midway and Adak, each 
some 2,500 miles away. New Guinea and Guadal- 
canal were over 500 miles farther distant. 

What is even more important, and less under- 
stood because of the censorship of that period in 
the Pacific, the Japanese also held control of the 
seas from the Matanikau River to Massacre Bay, 
and from Wake to the Chinese mainland. Why 
they did not exploit that control is one of the 
mysteries of the Pacific war. They had taken heavy 
losses in the Coral Sea, at Midway, in the sea and 
surface actions around the Solomons. But so had 
we. The Lexington, the Yorktown, the Wasp, and 
the Hornet all were down. Only the Enterprise, of 
the big carriers, remained. The first two new bat- 
tleships to go to the Pacific had suffered damage. 
The South Dakota, after straining her bottom 
plates on an uncharted pinnacle, had been well 
shot up in the night battle off Savo. The North 
Carolina had been hit at the same time the Wasp 
was sunk. Our heavy cruiser divisions had been 
almost obliterated. The Quincy, Vincennes, As- 
toria, Northampton, Houston, and the Australian 
Canberra, had been sunk. The Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, Pensacola, New Orleans, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Salt Lake City, and Chester had all been dam- 
aged and were not to return to the fleet for months. 
The light antiaircraft cruisers, Atlanta and Juneau, 
had been sunk, and the San Diego damaged. No 
less than twenty of our destroyers had been lost in 
the Pacific. Service in destroyers, in the first few 
months, was more dangerous than that in the pig 
boats. After Midway the impression seems to have 
been widespread stateside that parity with the Jap- 
anese had been won. That was about as far from 
the mark as the belief now current in some circles 
that the war is about over. Two years ago the 
Japanese had left eleven carriers, or more, to our 
one, and a corresponding superiority in battle- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers. 


Odds Against Us in the Air 


In the air the quantitative superiority of the 
Japanese was not so great, but it was big enough. 
I remember, in the Spring of 1943, reading in the 
ship’s paper of a cruiser I was riding of a North 
African air operation in which 2,500 planes were 
off the ground at one time. “My God,” was the 
comment of a high Navy official as we were read- 
ing it, “we haven't got that many in the whole 
Pacific.” The remarkable exploits of Marine, Army, 
and Navy flyers over the Solomons, New Guinea, 
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The high tide of Japanese conquest had started to recede by October 22, 1942 
when this map was drawn, but the men of Nippon still dominated the Pacific. 


and the Bismark Sea—actions in which the com- 
muniques seldom gave the number of our planes, 
only the total of the enemy’s—may have misled 
the public as to numbers. Even watching them in 
action, it was hard to realize how so few could do 
so much against such heavy odds. The first few 
Marine fighter squadrons on Guadalcanal always 
thought they were lucky if they were outnumbered 
no more than three to one. More often the odds 
were ten to one. Ashore the situation wasn’t much 
better. Initial superiority on Guadalcanal was lost 
through casualties, illness, and the slow arrival of 
reinforcements. 

At the end of the first year of the war in the 
Pacific, the United States and its Allies seemed 
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little farther along the road to victory than they 
had been twelve months before when Pearl Harbor 
still was burning. There was a lot cf work being 
done behind the lines, however, that didn’t show 
up on the battlefront. The trickle of supplies still 
was small, compared to those that were going to 
North Africa and Great Britain, but some were 
coming. The bases from which were staged the 
moves on up the Solomens, up New Guinea and 
through the Central Pacific were growing in size 
and usability. America’s industrial machine, which 
can outbuild all the rest of the world if it has time 








to get started, was in full gear. But it takes time 
to build a carrier, a battleship, a cruiser, a de- 
stroyer, even a transport or supply vessel. It takes 
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time, too, to train and equip troops. The United 
States is fortunate that in the Pacific it had a lot 
of men who weren't afraid to die, who bought 
that vital time with their lives. 


Tide of Conquest Starts to Ebb 


The advance to Guadalcanal and the seizure of 
Kiska and Attu after the failure of Midway marked 
the high tide of Japanese conquest. Then it began 
to run the other way. The Japanese gave up on 
Guadalcanal and began evacuating officers on Feb- 
ruary 1-2, 1943. Eight days later the announcement 


was made that the island was secured. The Japa- 
nese withdrew their heavy naval units and left 
only light craft, up to 6,000-ton cruisers, and their 
air force to dispute the advance up the Solomons. 

In the Spring of 1943, more American ships 
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and amphibious gear began to arrive in the South 
Pacific. There were new 6-inch gun cruisers, and 
more destroyers of the 2100-ton Fletcher class. 
The Marines, on August 7, 1942, had gone ashore 
in Higgins boats and amphibious tractors. Their 
gear had followed them in tank lighters. The first 
PT boats had not arrived at Tulagi until mid-Oc- 
tober. By April, 1943, our South Pacific harbors 
were beginning to fill with Landing Ship Tanks 
(LSTs) and Landing Craft Infantry (LCIs). PT 
boats were coming down in squadrons instead of 
divisions. Our remaining heavy cruisers and the 
old battleships had been sent north to cover the 
Attu and Kiska invasions and take care of any- 
thing the Japanese Fleet might dare send up from 
Paramushiru in the Kuriles. However, the new 
16-inch gun battleships and the new casriers of the 
Essex class that were moving to the South Pacific 
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1944, a succession of American victories had changed the 


picture completely, with our forces now threatening the Japanese homeland. 
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were more than enough to handle the Japanese in 
any one engagement. The Saratoga was back with 
the fleet and there were many small escort carriers, 
that up to then had been used as plane ferries, 
ready for combat assignments if they were needed. 


Moving Up the Solomons 


In February the first move up the Solomons was 
made. The Russeli Islands—from which the Japa- 
nese had withdrawn after the fall of Guadalcanal 
—were occupied. In June the attack on Munda was 
made. The two battles of the Kula Gulf, fought 
on our side by light cruisers and destroyers, dis- 
couraged the Japanese from trying to make of it 
another Guadalcanal. The First Marine Division 
was in Australia being reformed and reoutfitted 
for the Cape Gloucester attack, but there were 
three other Marine divisions now in the Pacific. 
The Third even then was preparing for the Em- 
press Augusta Bay landing. 

Up to the Fall of 1943, only one step could be 
taken at a time. Each objective had to have a 
limited liability. It looked like a long, slow road 
to Tokyo, island by island. But there is an accele- 
ration to an offensive which includes psychological 
as well as physical factors. The evaluation of the 
Japanese as a fighting man now could be made 
from a basis of considerable experience. He was a 
brave man but a poor soldier. His fanatacism made 
him easy to kill. The timid souls, the Mr. Milque- 
toasts of our forces, had been retired to more suit- 
able posts. Men who knew that the only way you 
could defeat an enemy was to close with him and 
fight him, were rising in the various commands. 
The rear was secure. The advance could begin. 

On November 1 the Empress Augusta Bay land- 
ing was made. Three mi later Lieut. General 
Holland M. Smith sent his Marine and Army 
troops ashore on Makin, Abemama and Tarawa in 
the Gilberts where, on Tarawa, the Marines fought 
their bloodiest engagement up to that time. 


Eclipse of the Rising Sun 


While these events were taking place the Amer- 
icans and Australians under General MacArthur 
were moving up the New Guinea coast, taking 
Salamaua, Lae, and Finschafen. Far to the north 
American forces had captured Attu and almost 
bloodlessly occupied Kiska, from which the Japa- 
nese had withdrawn by submarine. Kiska was the 
first major base they had given up without a fight. 

The Japanese were being given no breathing 
spell anywhere along the periphery of their outer 
defense line. Rabaul was being rapidly neutralized 
as an effective base of operations but even before 
it was knocked out, the Allies were on the move. 
In February the invasion of the Marshalls began 
with the attack on Kwajalein Atoll by the Fourth 
Marine Division and the Seventh Army regiment 
that had taken Attu. Three weeks later a rein- 
forced Marine regiment took Eniwetok. General 
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MacArthur seized the Admiralties, cutting off New 
Britain and New Ireland from sea support and 
giving us a base within 700 miles of Truk, which 
already had been severely mauled by an American 
task force. In April the long hop to Hollandia and 
Aitape, that marked the beginning of the end of 
the New Guinea campaign, was taken with the 
Central Pacific Fleet, for the first time, giving 
MacArthur complete air cover and surface support 
for an advance. No longer was the Pacific a series 
of columns, advancing singly and giving the Japa- 
nese aN Opportunity to concentrate their air and 
naval support on any one sector. The Pacific bat- 
tle line, insofar as the great plain of the sea can 
become a continuous: front, was now joined. 

To go back a way for a moment. In the Fall of 
1942 we had only one carrier, the Enterprise, in 
the South Pacific. Eleven months later, off Tarawa, 
there was a great fleet of carriers, the exact num- 
ber of which still cannot be revealed. 


“We Can Take Anything” 


‘All through 1944 the pace has quickened. In 
June the Central Pacific forces moved on the 
Marianas. Disdaining the easy way, General Smith 
hit them where they were strongest, on Saipan. “If 
we can take this place,” it was said, “we can take 
anything.” The Marines took it. Tinian and Guam 
were next on the list. In September came the twin 
drives against Morotai and the Palau group, and 


~a month and four days later began the drive on 


the Philippines. Before the Philippines landing, 
Admiral Hasley and the great Third Fleet had been 
roaming the Western Pacific for a month and a 
half from Mindanao to the Ryukyu Islands. The 
Japanese, believing their own propaganda, sent 
their fleet out to challenge Halsey. One look and 
it turned back. 

To a man in a foxhole, waiting a banzai charge, 
the world seems like a hell of a small place. We 
people at home are accused of being too optimis- 
tic, of winning every battle before it is fought. 
We are said to swing from the heights of optimism 
to the depths of despair with every turn of the 
tide. But there is a middle ground of realism be- 
tween the optimists and the pessimists. You have 
only to look at the maps carried with this article. 
One was drawn October 22, 1942. The other was 
drawn exactly two years later, to the day. Looking 
at them who can be pessimistic about the outcome 
of the war? Who, seeing what has been done in 
two years with inadequate resources, can doubt 
that once the full might of the United Nations can 
be turned against the buck-teethed dwarfs from 
the islands of Japan, the end will be long delayed? 

“Tide what may,’ I know that you, as brave 
men and men of good will, will hold your heads 
high and prevail in the future as you have in the 
past.” 

Lest I be accused of becoming too emotional 
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(which is difficult not to do when I’m talking 
about the Marines) I should like to close this 
article with a little story that probably expresses 
the Marines’ outward attitude better than any emo- 
tional outburst, no matter how eloquent. It is 
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about a club that newspapermen, completely fed 
up with Japanese, formed in Tokyo many years 
ago. It met in the bar of the Imperial Hotel. The 
password was “banzai.” The response was “Banzai 
yourself, you bastard.” 





Basic Water Handling 


But when it comes to slaughter 
You will do your work on water, 
An’ you'll lick the bloomin’ boots 
Of him what's got it. 
—Kipling 


Guadalcanal gave us considerable water trouble. 
On Saipan water facilities were somewhat better, 
but there was still considerable waste in handling. 
In short, three hundred gallons of water in a 
trailer did not necessarily mean that twelve hun- 
dred canteens were going to be filled. 

Water to “young America not at war’ means 
going into a kitchen and turning on a faucet. But 
how the point of view of the recruit changes 
when he makes his first long march on a one- 
quart canteen! In training he learns there are few 
kinds of suffering comparable to real thirst. 

In amphibious operations water is sometimes 
so scarce that its value is comparable to gold. 
When water is on the gold standard it is tough to 
see water spilling on the ground in the chain 
of operations from water trailer to canteen. This 
often happens, for the outlet of a water trailer, 
the spout of a water car, and the neck of a 
canteen vary considerably in diameter. Of course, 
Lister bags with their button faucets are a help, 
but they are not always at hand, and when they 
are they add one more step in the handling chain. 

A five gallon can of water, filled, weighs roughly 
fifty pounds. When a man carries one on his back 
for a mile and a half up the side of a mountain 
under a tropical sun, then watches a bunch of 
“water happy” Marines spill a lot of it, trying to 
pour from big spout to little nozzle, it all seems a 
bit futile to the carrier. 

One of our old-timers came through with the 
suggestion of first filling the canteen cup and then 
filling the canteen from it. The only objection to 
this is that it takes time and steady hands. Under 
combat conditions it is definitely not the answer. 

One solution has been provided by Colonel 
Swindler, of the Depot of Supplies in Philadel- 
phia. On returning from Guadalcanal, I told him 
about my water troubles. We reached the conclu- 
sion that a funnel device with each canteen was 
our best bet. One day he showed up with a can- 
teen cover of the new type, without the wool lin- 
ing. A hole had been cut in the bottom panel and 


the edge stitched with strong, waxed thread. He 
demonstrated its purpose by shoving the neck of 
the canteen snugly into the hole, allowing the fun- 
nel made by the canteen cover to serve as a spout. 
This is a step in the right direction. The cover is 
almost always in the same place as the canteen, it 
is relatively easy to clean, and it affords ample 
funnel space for pouring water from trailer or 
can, even at night. I was disappointed to find that 
not many of the new covers reached the fighting 
troops for the Saipan operation, but even more 
disappointed when a friend of mine who had one 
asked what the hell the hole was for. 

Another idea advanced by Colonel Swindler con- 
cerned the use of Lister bag buttons on a demount- 
able hose fitting, whereby thirty canteens could be 
filled at one time. By providing these fittings with 
standard connections they would be easy to re- 
place, and ample spares could be carried. Such a 
device would speed the filling of canteens. 

The Japs made use of a gadget for purifying 
water, which we were able to employ to some ad- 
vantage. It resembled an electric plug with a long 
rubber tube attached. A purifying chemical wafer 
was inserted into the plug at the base of the tube, 
some cotton was placed over the wafer, and a filter 
screwed on over the cotton. The Jap was supposed 
to be able to drop the plug into any mud puddle, 
suck on the tube, and, because the water was fil- 
tered and passed over the wafer, he had nothing 
to worry about. Considering some of the dysen- 
tery-ridden Japs I saw, I don’t think it worked, 
and we didn’t use it that way. We used the tubes 
as syphons to fill canteens without wasting water. 


In the Saipan operation we had trouble with 
our water, which had acquired a bad taste from a 
new type of anti-corrosive paint used to line the 
water cans. The result was that a good deal of 
this water was not consumed at all, and additional 
demands were placed on purification and distilla- 
tion umits as soon as they were established. This 
meant Jarger fuel requirements to run the units, and 
fuel is no small item in an amphibious operation. 

WAR may be considered as an abbreviation for 
W-ater, A-mmunition, and R-ations. The water 
problem is one of a million headaches, but it must 
be doctored, since we can’t take or hold objec- 
tives without water—W.A.K. 
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The Slit-Trench Scramble Is Nothing New 


During the seige of Yorktown, the climax of the Revolutionary War, Baron von 
Steuben was observing the British lines. Although the Baron was Washington's best staff 
officer, he was also such a fine leader that for this operation he had been assigned as a 
division commander. On this particular occasion, while he was standing above a trench, 
a British shell landed near him, and the Baron, usually the personification of courtesy 

« 
and deliberate action, quickly threw himself into the trench. He had no sooner landed 
at the bottom of the trench than another individual landed on top of him. The Baron, 
glancing over his shoulder, saw that the recent arrival was none other than his brigadier, 
General Wayne. Even under the most difficult circumstances von Steuben usually man- 
aged to keep his sense of humor and was seldom at a loss for words. Quickly regaining 
his composure he said, “I always knew you were a brave general, but I did not know 
that you were so perfect in every point of duty. You cover your general's retreat in the 


best manner possible.”—J. D. H. 





The General 
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Fighting Truths for Marines: tis csr 


describing the manner in which our men should conduc? themselves in battle, was originally 


distributed by the Sixth Marine Division, and later to all troops of the Fleet Marine Force. 


HE following fighting truths are reproduced in 

order to provide a doctrine that has been tested, 
tried, and proven time and again by Marines. !t 
is a doctrine whose precepts if tried, studied, ab- 
sorbed, and practiced by every man will help 
eliminate fcolish losses and will enable us to 
start where many others leave off. 

It is well known that men with battle expe- 
rience are generally more steady during an initial 
fire fight than those who enter battle for the first 
time. The unaccustomed noises of battle and the 
uncertainty of one’s own reactions often confuse 
new men until they learn that a person can really 
think calmly in action. Calmness and _steadfast- 
ness can be cultivated until there emerges the 
effective fighter who often turns an apparent dis- 
aster into a victory. 

No situation stays “hot” for long at a time. 
Act in a manner that will make you proud of 
yourself after the excitement passes. 

No situation is bad as you expect it to be. 

Any nervousness you may have before action 
usually leaves you as soon as fighting starts. 

Actual fighting ‘feels’ like a cross between a 
football game and hunting. Your team stalks the 
enemy, surprises him, charges where he is weak, 
and breaks up his team play. 

Help make your team click by obeying orders 
‘in spite of Hell and high water, depending on 
other members of the team to do the same. 

In the absence of orders use horse-sense. Do 
something and do something all the time—if 
nothing else, dig in. If you are doing nothing, 
you are doing wrong. 





Snipers Are Greatly Overrated 


Do not expect to campaign with a full supply 
of luxuries. Enough food and water to maintain 
strength, your weapon, amimunition, and medical 
aid are essential—everything else is ‘gravy’. 

Give your weapon a mother’s care. 

When at the front, keep alert to prevent get- 
ting lost or separated from your unit. It is ex- 
tremely unhealthy. Both the Japs and your friends 
are likely to shoot you. 

Tell your leader immediately what you see that 
you think he should know about. Inquire until you 
know what the plan of attack is. 

In all wars, particularly this one, enemy snipers 
are overrated. They hit little—and only by pure 
luck if their target keebs moving. Their chief 
value is to annoy, scare, and delay you. Keep on 





with your main attack as you were ordered. Every 
machinegun knocked out is equivalent to a home 
run for your team. 

Good teamwork demands that you protect by fire 
any exposed movement you see of our own tanks, 
machineguns, mortars, scouts, corpsmen, or run- 
ners. They are all very important members of the 
team. Likewise, depend on others to make it hot 
for the Japs when you have to expose yourself. 
Always move quickly and silently across open 
ground where the enemy may be watching. Do 
not halt there and fool around. 


It’s Safer in the Front Lines 


Never stop during an attack to help wounded. 
Corpsmen can do that better than you. Push ahead 
all the faster and give them a chance. 

A veteran never throws away grenades because 
they beccme heavy. He knows that one grenade 
may be worth its weight in diamonds. 

Never lag behind during an advance—to do so 
is to lay down on your buddies and they will for- 
ever despise you for it. Besides, once the fighting 
starts it is usually just as safe up forward. 

The closer you get to the enemy the less the 
mortar and artillery fire. Also, the closer he is the 
smaller he lcoks. The Jap is much too short to 
enter the Marine Corps, even if he were an 
American. He is really a poor bayonet fighter. 

In an attack, get as close to your own artillery 
and mortar shells as possible, even into the 
‘shorts——then rush the Jap position the instant 
the shells stop falling on it. In this way you have a 
good chance to catch the Jap in his shelter before 
he realizes that you are there. Whether the battle 
will be hard or easy depends largely on your speed 
and promptness in rushing in. It is generally safer 
to be the first one than the last one. 

Our tanks will overrun the Jap positions and 
allow you to close in and mop up. Follow them 
closely, keep them in sight, protect them against 
enemy grenades and AT weapons. 

If you think the Jap has not yet discovered 
the advance of your unit, be doubly quiet in your 
movements and don’t fire unless you see a good 
target. BUT once he has discovered you, or starts 
putting fire into your unit, open a fast, accurate, 
continuous fire on all of his possible hiding places 
—this will invariably cause him to shoot high. 

You have heard a lect about how good the Japs 
are. They are tricky, yes, but when you pour it 
on they run around in circles. Their attacks sound 
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bad but are easily stopped by fast, accurate, and 
resolute shooting. Any Marine, trained as you 
are, can take care of at least ten of them. Japs are 
far from being supermen, and can be out-smarted 
and stampeded when you use the bayonet. 

Never give up a foot of ground you have taken 
in an attack. Hold what you have. 

Dig in at every opportunity—camouflage your- 
self and weapon—be prepared to fire. 


Silence is Golden 


Bombs are noisy, but if you are just below 
the surface of the ground, such as in a shallow 
fox hole or slit trench, severe aerial bombing is 
about 95 per cent noise and 5 per cent damage. 
Artillery fire does a little better, but not much. 

Jittery and promiscuous firing at night is a 
sure sign of a green outfit. Guard against it. A good 
plan is to wait still until you are suze the enemy 
knows of your presence and is attacking, then 
let him have it. Most of the time that odd noise 
you hear is either a land crab, a bird, a lizard, 
or a lost Marine. Some units have, through nerv- 
ousness, shot as many friends as enemies. 

Except while assaulting the enemy, or while he 
is assaulting you, do not talk loudly or make other 
noises at night, or in the jungle. 

Remember that at night, or in the jungle, the 
Jap is just as nervous as you are. If he moves, 
while you remain still, he is much more vulner- 
able than you. Have patience and you may get a 
good shot. 

If a few Japs ease by you at night, don’t be 
worried. They are in a bad spot if you don’t let 
them back, and will be easy hunting in the morn- 
ing. Stay where you are. 

The Jap is usually afraid to attack in daylight. 

Think up ways to keep him in ignorance as to 
where you are. He must know the location of 
our weapsons before he can plan a good attack. 

If you see a Jap patrol apparently looking for 
information of our defenses avoid giving it them 
by opening fire and disclosing your position. 

When on the defense, and concealed from the 
enemy, do not shoot unless you see something 


to shoot at. BUT when the Japs are attacking, or 
when they already know where you are, fire, 

Fire low—along the ground if he is prone, at 
his belt buckle if he is up. A low miss may ricochet 
and hit him, and it is bound to disconcert him. 

If you fire and miss, be ready to let him have 
another shot the instant you see him again. 

Be careful to lead him if he is moving. If he 
is walking across your line of fire at 100 yards 
aim at the forward edge of his body; add three 
inches for each additional 100 yards range. If he 
is running across your line of fire lead him by 
one-half yard for each 100 yards of range. 

Jap tanks are generally more flimsy than ours, 
Tank drivers are very busy merely driving the 
tank. Other members of the crew can see very 
few details and are easy to hide from. Use your 
weapons, concentrating on the slots and tracks, 
When tanks come close get low in a narrow hole 
or trench and allow them to overrun you. The 
chances are they will not see you, and our AT 
weapons will knock them off as they go deeper. 
The following Jap infantry is your job, and com- 
paratively easy to stop. Most casualties from tanks 
are those who mistakenly abandon their positions, 


Don’t Give the Jap a Break 


Avoid remaining along forward edges of woods, 
near huts or houses, cross trails, sky lines, or any 
other land mark where machinegun, artillery, or 
mortar fire is likely. 

The Japs will try all kinds of noises to scare 
you and divert your attention from other directions. 

Their main attack does not always take place 
where they yell the loudest. 

If the Japs yell at you and know where you 
are, outyell them. All restrictions against the use 
of foul language are removed. 

When above ground and under fire never get 
closer than five paces to other men. 

When digging in do not place fox holes less 
than ten yards apart. The extra fire power should 
be organized in depth to gain its full effect in 
case of attack. 

Never give the Jap an even break—he does 
not play fair. 





Straddle Rescue on Tinian Battlefield 


PFC Frank R. Upton, wounded on Tinian, wrote to a fellow-Marine in Detroit, 
asked him to find the head man at the tank arsenal and kiss him on the forehead. PFC 


Upton wrote: 


“When I was hit we were on patrol, and the Nips had us pinned down in a sugar 
cane field. They were in caves, and they really gave us the business. A machinegun slug 
went through my hip early. I had visions of being on the field until dark, when one of our 
tanks rolled up. The driver told me what he was going to do, and after I had crawled 
out on harder ground he drove the tank over me and pulled me up through the escape 
hatch in the floor of the tank. Those treads looked mighty big as they straddled me, but 
we drove back to the lines slick as a whistle.” 
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ic | Decorations, Service Medals and Ribbons 
, at 
chet Wearing of decorations and service medals or their ribbons should follow a definite 
im, order in accordance with a precedence list approved by the Secretary of the Navy on 
lave August 6, 1943. The approved list follows: 
he Medal of Honor (Navy). Philippine Campaign Medals, Navy and Army. 
is Medal of Honor (Army). Philippines Congressional Medal, Army. 
need Marine Corps Brevet Medal. China Relief Expedition, Navy and Army. 
; Navy Cross. Cuban Pacification Medals, Navy and Army. 
ts Distinguished Service Cross (Army). Nicaraguan Campaign Medal, 1912, Navy. 

Y Distinguished Service Medal. Mexican Service Medal, Army. 
-_ Distinguished Service Medal (Army). Mexican Service Medal, Navy. 
the Legion of Merit. Haitian Campaign Medal, 1915, Navy. 
very Silver Star Medal. Mexican Border Service Medal, Army. 
our Distinguished Flying Cross. Dominican Campaign Medal, Navy. 
chs Navy and Marine Corps Medal. Victory Medal, Navy and Army. 
ws Bronze Star Medal. Army of Occupation of Germany Medal, Navy 
The Soldiers Medal (Army ). and Army. 
AT Air Medal. Haitian Campaign Medal, 1919-20, Navy. 
per. Commendation Ribbon. Second Nicaraguan Campaign Medal, Navy. 
om. Purple Heart. *Yangtze Service Medal, Navy. 
inks Specially Meritorious Medal. China Service Medal. 
ons. Presidential Unit Citation. American Defense Service Medal, Navy and 

Gold Life Saving Medal. Army. 

Silver Life Saving Medal. *American Campaign Medal, Navy and Army. 
ods Dewey Medal. * Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal, Navy and 
any Sampson Medal. Army. 

, Of NC-4 Medal. *European-African Middle Eastern Campaign 

Byrd Antarctic Expedition Medal. Medal, Navy and Army. 
care 2nd Byrd Antarctic Expedition Medal. Good Conduct Medal, Marine Corps. 
ons. a aes ; Good Conduct Medal, Navy. 
lace SERVICE MEDALS Good Conduct Medal, Army. 

Civil War Campaign Medals, Navy and Army. Marine Corps Reserve Service Medal. 
you Indian Campaign Medal, Army. Navy Reserve Service Medal. 
use *Expeditionary Medal, Navy. Bailey Medal, Navy. 

*Expeditionary Medal, Marine Corps. *Service medals or their ribbons should be 
get (No member of the Naval Service is entitled — worn according to the date of the particular action 

to both Expeditionary Medals. ) or campaign for which awarded, and if a single 
less Spanish War Service Medal, Army. service medal is awarded for several different pe- 
ould Spanish Campaign Medals, Navy and Army. riods of service or campaigns, the date of the first 
t in Cuban Occupation Medal, Army. period of service or campaign in which the holder 
Puerto Rico Occupation Medal, Army. participated shall govern. 
Joes 
Realistic Training for Aerial Squadron 
To provide an element of realism in combat training, a Marine fighting squadron at 
a training base constructed “Sackamanura Airfield,” a model Japanese airfield. 
The complete target was designed and constructed by officers and men of the 
squadron. Construction was completed in three days, employing twenty-eight men with 
hand tools and two trucks. A bull-dozer was used on the last day to clear off the air-strip. 
Individual target planes were outlined on the ground according to dimensions of 
Japanese aircraft. Red “meatball” insignias on the wings were circles of red cloth. At 
points where gasoline tanks are located on planes, three pairs of ammunition cases with 
metal liners were placed and filled with used engine oil and surveyed gasoline. When 
hits were registered, the ammunition cases flared up, giving off black smoke. 
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Guam, capital of the Marianas, has had an interesting 
‘history since 1521, when Magellan claimed the island for 
Spain. It became ours during the Spanish-American War. 
The rest of the Marianas were sold to Germany by Spain, 
and after World War I, Japan received a mandate over 
them. On December 8, 1941, Japanese planes bombed 
and strafed Guam, and the next day Jap troops landed. 
The 155 Marines on the island fought valiantly, but Guam 
was conquered. On July 20, 1944, the Marines returned 
to Guam where organized Jap resistance ended Aug. 9. 
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Massed Fires on Organizing Corps Artillery for the Guam 
Island of Guam 


A‘ Guam the dawn of D-day brought on the 
imposing thunder of guns as the fleet opened 
up its scheduled fires. It was a majestic finale in a 
concerto of death and destruction that had wrought 
havoc in the enemy’s defenses for two weeks. The 
Navy in conjunction with the fleet air force had 
turned in a professional job of the first order. Now 
it was up to us. 

Flare signals went up, showing that the fleet's 
fires had lifted to the deeper missions in front and 
flank. Until artillery could be landed, the infantry 
was on its own. There was little delay, however, in 
giving the infantry the artillery support it required. 
Light artillery was easily landed by using special 
equipment, and was in position and doing busi- 
ness the following day. 


It all sounds very quick and easy to tell it this 
way, since the landing was made under fire, and 
losses were of course sustained. Still, when you 
consider the devices we had to employ at Guadal- 
canal to get our artillery ashore, this manner of 
handling it was indeed easy. Had it been necessary 
to operate as we did at Guadalcanal, the job of 
getting the light artillery ashore over the reefs 
which ring Guam whould have been very difficult 
and no doubt costly. 

Back of the artillery’s landing and its opera- 
tions on the island was a tremendous amount of 
planning and preparation. Without in the least 
minimizing the task that began on D-day, it can 
virtually be said that the larger portion of the job 
of taking Guam was finished when at long last 
the day for the landing approached. Guam was 
taken by a machine that had been carefully put 
together, and was well greased and fueled. 


Decisions Made on the Spot 


We had come a long way from the old days of 
the much debated and little understood Marine 
Corps Artillery of pre- and post-World War I. 
Guadalcanal had shown that Marine field artillery 
could play a decisive role in combat. The infantry 
came to know its power and began to make effec- 
tive use of it. Guadalcanal also taught us the im- 
portance of counter battery, and the need for long 
fange and heavy hitting power. It was this lesson 
which caused the formation ‘of Corps Artillery. 


To form the Corps Artillery of the III A Corps, 
the commanding general, the chief of staff, and 
two other members of the staff were flown to the 
base in early April, 1944. Two concurrent prob- 
lems presented themselves. The staff and head- 


invasion was a vast job, but it paid off. 


by Brig. General P. A. del Valle 


quarters battery had to be formed, and units com- 
posing Corps Artillery had to be formed and 
trained. Both these problems had to be solved 
while the plans and preparations for the Marianas 
Campaign were being made. Time was short and 
decisions which affected the entire issue had to be 
made on the spot. 


Jig-saw Puzzle Fitted Together 


Some of the field artillery units were in exist- 
ence in the base area. Others were elsewhere and 
not even formed. The gun battalions had to come 
from the former coast artillery groups of the de- 
fense battalions, while the defense battalions them- 
selves had to be reorganized into the AAA com- 
ponents of the Corps Artillery. It was necessary 
for the commanding general to visit islands 
throughout an entire group to see unit command- 
ers, give them the picture of the situation, and set 
in motion the machinery which was to grind out 
the required changes. With a force of close to 
12,000 officers and men involved, every one of 
whom had an excellent personal reason for not 
being left out of the next fight, I hope I'll be for- 
given if I made any rash promises. 

To a hard-working Corps staff, bending every 
ounce of effort toward evolving adequate plans 
and orders for the coming campaign, it doubtless 
appeared at first that this Corps Artillery crowd 
was somewhat of a nuisance. We had to rob them 
of several excellent staff officers, and use their 
influence to pry loose officers and men from the 
subordinate units. Since we had to live nearby we 
necessarily crowded them somewhat. In the end, 
however, they came to appreciate our efforts to 
take over our share of the burdens as we worked 
to fit our portion of the jig-saw puzzle into the 
large picture they were creating. Actually it did 
not take us long to overcome that initial awk- 
wardness and temporary inertia which accompanies 
any new effort, and this was due to the general 
and individual excellence of the staff which was 
created in so short a period. 

Not that the early days were without difficul- 
ties of one sort or another. Some of our prospec- 
tive units were at that time under Army command, 
and one was just disengaging from recent combat. 
Indeed, only a few were immediately available and 
accessible for the work in hand. Other units we 
obtained by getting the Corps to appeal to higher 
authority, setting a tentative timetable for their 
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release, and seeking to carry out such reorganiza- 
tion and training as was possible. 

Units were brought together, and even though 
we had to work at a badly overcrowded base, it 
simplified the problem of uniform training and 
hastened the reorganization. Coordination of the 
two branches, field artillery and anti-aircraft artil- 
lery, was effected through such agencies as a train- 
ing center where officers and men of coast artillery 
units were initiated into the methods employed 
by field artillery. Army as well as Marine person- 
nel were run through that mill since the sister 
service sees eye to eye with us on the convenience 
of dual purpose personnel. 


Communications Give no Trouble 


Field artillery ranges were secured and put to 
excellent use. Our observers, ground and air, were 
given all the training we could give them. The 
AAA units were likewise provided with con- 
venient range and training facilities, such as air 
targets, arranged for with aviation. 

Shipping difficulties made the greatest trouble 
for the newly formed Corps Artillery. Shipment 
of necessary gear to the base was an absurdly long 
and unsatisfactory process, due largely to lack of 
shipping between the base depct and the base. 
This was especially unfortunate because of the 
short time we had in which to shake down. As an 
example of the consequences, our communica- 
tions gear did not arrive until almost embarkation 
time, and we had to leave our base without a try- 
out of our communications system. Fortunately 
when the actual combat was on we had no trouble 
from that source. 

When the time came for embarkation it could 
not be said that everything was ready, nor was 
everything perfect. But the fact was that a work- 
able organization was in operation, and the artil- 
lery annex to the corps plan was a simple, workable 
document, containing the essential elements and 
well-known to all whom it affected. 


Artillery Fills in Gaps 


Again shipping interfered with the logical and 
orderly embarkation plan for the Corps Artillery. 
An arbitrary cut of fifty per cent on our already 
meager motor transport was imposed by higher 
authority. Protests to the effect that such cuts 
should not include the highly essential prime 
movers were of no avail, leaving the matter of 
moving guns and ammunition an open question. 

The embarkation proceeded. The commanding 
general, with the naval gunfire officer, the aide, 
and a driver went in the flagship with the Corps 
Commander and his staff. The chief of staff, the 
staff, and the Headquarters Battery sailed in a sub- 
ordinate flagship. The units were embarked with 
their command echelon and most of the personnel 
in transports, while some of the men and most of 
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the materiel went in one or more cargo ships. In 
all, the Corps Artillery was carried in ten ships. 
The defense battalions were curtailed in their as- 
sault echelon allowances to provide only for the 
special weapons groups (light antiaircraft) of 
each, and a few batteries of 90’s. The remainder 
came on in later echelons. Provision was made for 
LCTs and LCMs, for the disembarkation at Guam. 

The voyage was without incident, save for a 
delay made necessary by the tactical situation in 
Saipan, upon which our own landing was contin- 
gent in accordance with the over-all plan. This de- 
lay was fortunate in many ways. Intelligence kept 
drifting in concerning the defenses and deploy- 
ment of the enemy, permitting us to make provi- 
sion against them. The favorable situation in the 
north permitted us to obtain another howitzer bat- 
talion from Saipan, and the same factor permitted 
an elaboration of preparatory naval gunfire. An 
addition to the assault force, consisting of an Army 
infantry division complete with its artillery, in- 
creased our fire potential to the point where the 
commanding general could report to the Corps 
Commander that he had in hand about twice the 
amount of artillery possessed by the enemy and 
about three times his fire potential. 
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It should be noted too, that, as at Guadalcanal, 
the artillery of the Army and that of the Marines 
functioned perfectly as a harmonious and very 
effective team. 

At first there was some apprehension concern- 
ing “operational control.” However, the division 
commander who feared that this procedure would 
Operate to deprive him of the full employment of 
his divisional artillery was soon reassured. When 
his own situation was easy some of his artillery 
was used to support those who had hard going. 
When, on the other hand, he required a few more 
battalions to soften his front than he had in his 
own command, Corps Artillery quickly produced 
them out of the communal hat. 


Commanders Assume Control 


The morning of D-day dawned bright and clear, 
without excessive wind—a credit to the weather 
man, who, as the admiral aptly put it, was held 
responsible not only for predictions but for the 
weather itself. 

The landing of the light artillery was under 


Jap installations on the Orote Peninsula of Guam absorb a terrific pounding as 
Marine 155-mm howitzer crew feeds shells to their weapon during battle for area. 


division and brigade control. In this instance they 
were landed by battalions instead of being attached 
by batteries to the infantry battalions in the as- 
sault, which was the method we employed at 
Guadalcanal. Both systems have their advantages. 
In the former case the batteries were landed as 
they embarked, with the battalion landing teams. 
Upon disembarkation of the artillery battalion 
commander he assumed charge of all his batteries. 
Since in both cases the batteries immediately re- 
paired to previously designated battalion areas, 
within which they sought their battery positions, 
control was similar in both instances. 

In Guam the method of embarkation in LSTs 
brought the tactical infantry grouping up to regi- 
mental teams, so the artillery was grouped into 
battalions for the assault. Control was assumed 
by the battalion commanders as soon as they had 
their FDC and communications established. 

As in the Guadalcanal landings, the artillery 
sent its reconnaissance, survey, and observer teams 
ashore in the earlier echelons of the assault, so 
the batteries upon landing had some of the ground- 
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Any Jap troops or vehicles attempting to use this road on Guam, in the Marianas, 
will be met by murderous fire from this 37-mm antitank weapon being put in position. 


work ready when they began to emplace. This 
applied equally to the brigade, divisional, and 
corps artillery. The same principles as apply in land 
warfare were used, but with the spacing done in 
this sea-going version by timing everything from 
the line of departure. 


Ready to Support All Units 

Early on the day following the landing, the artil- 
lery of the Third Marine Division and that 
of the First Provisional Brigade were found by 
the commanding general to be functioning nor- 
mally, and commanders of both infantry units 
were satisfied with the performance of their artil- 
lery. That same day a Corps Artillery CP was 
set up near the beach. Battalion CPs were estab- 
lished, batteries were landed, and by evening of 
D plus 2 the commanding general was able to re- 
port to the corps commander that Corps Artil- 
lery was ready to support all units ashore. 

Of course the process had been gradual, and 
there had been some batteries already firing mis- 
sions before this report was made. Baker Battery 
of the First Battalion, attached to Brigade Artil- 
lery for operational control, fired one mission on 
D plus 1 day. All of that battalion was landed 
by 1600 of that day, and some ammunition with 
it. The Second Battalion had landed an advance 
echelon and one of. its howitzers, which was in 
position in its battalion area. The Seventh Bat- 
talion’s Able battery was in position that day, with 
five more pieces ashore, but was not emplaced. 
All this was accomplished after 0700 on D plus 
1 day, at which time Corps Artillery had ordered 
the battalions to land their reconnaissance parties, 
and later their battalions, on order of the battalion 
commanders. 
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Little trouble was encountered by the battalions 
in getting their materiel ashore over the reefs. 
One LCM lost a tractor in deep water because it 
did not keep its ramp pushed up on the reef. The 
TD-18 tractors pulled the pieces in with ease. 

The process of unloading went on throughout 
the night, and the next day fourteen missions were 
fired by Corps Artillery. There was some difficulty 
in getting sufficient ammunition ashore, but the 
commanding general requested a priority and in 
a short time this item began to accumulate. The 
one item that did give us trouble was radio. The 
radio jeeps had not been boated in DUKWs or 
LVTs, and in being carelessly towed across the 
reefs in deep water the motors and the radios were 
in most instances rendered temporarily useless. 
This resulted in very unsatisfactory radio com- 
munications in the early period, which affected 
air spot and also the support of the artillery of 
the Third Mardiv, inaccessible for wire communi- 
cation in the early stages. 


No Great Problems Encountered 


All in all, considering the difficulties to be ex- 
pected in negotiating reefs which are nearly 700 
yards wide at some places, the disembarkation 
of the Corps Artillery offered no great problems. 
In future operations, however, we should have 
special equipment to use for boating the jeeps 
as well as for initial ammunition supply. 

The landing of the materiel of the defense 
battalions was affected with equal facility, though 
they too had initial ammunition shortages and 
also some salt-water engine and radio trouble. 


The Ninth Defense Battalion, landing under | 


Brigade control with only its Light AA Group 
and its Headquarters, was initially retained in 
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Brigade control and was assigned the defense of 
the beaches against a “piggy-back” counterattack, 
as well as its normal function of defense against 
low flying planes. This unit landed on D-day. 
~ When the situation changed, additional troops were 
' assigned to them and they were given the respon- 
sibility for the security of the entire southern half 
of the island. This mission they continued to fulfill 
' until about D plus 30 days, when their remaining 
units began to arrive and they were assigned to 
the defense of an airfield with their AAA and 
_ given their share of the coast defense under the 
control of the Island Commander. 


Enemy Troops Driven Insane 


The Fourteenth Defense Battalion under Third 
Mardiv control likewise landed its Light AA 
Group beginning on D-day. Some of these were 
employed defensively along the beaches, and some 
to assist the Third Marines along the left flank of 
the Third Mardiv. Two batteries of 90-mm guns 
were landed, and these were used as field artillery 
in support of the Third Mardiv and later in sup- 
port of the Brigade. Eventually their remaining 
units arrived and this battalion was also assigned 
the defense of its airfield under the control of the 
Island Commander. Their seacoast defense mission 
was assumed at a later date. 

These two units of the Corps Artillery were 
never, save for a short period, actually operated 
by their parent organization. The absence of enemy 
aerial reaction robbed them of their primary mis- 
sion as AAA. In a different situation they would 
have been so employed, and their coordination 
would in that case have been under Corps Artillery 
control. The machinery for this was present and 
ready. As it was, elements of these troops landed 
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on D-day and took their posts for action either 
as ground or anti-aircraft troops, making a worthy 
contribution to the effort as a whole. Later on, the 
employment of one of them on the beachhead line 
and in the patrolling of the southern portion of 
the island further illustrated the great range of 
their usefulness in the offensive and defensive, 
and the great adaptability and willingness to serve 
which has always characterized these excellent 
troops. As for the 90-mm batteries, their employ- 
ment as field artillery puts them definitely in the 
dual purpose category, and training as field artil- 
lery is strongly indicated. 

In their first two days, as has been noted, the 
field artillery component of the Corps Artillery 
fired one mission on D plus 1 day and fourteen 
missions on D plus 2 days, the latter expending 
about 411 rounds of ammunition. Destruction of 
two bridges in enemy rear areas was effected as 
well as counter battery against a number of enemy 
artillery pieces. By the third day ammunition be- 
gan to arrive in quantity, and Corps Artillery fired 
forty-one missions, destroying several enemy guns, 
some more bridges, enemy stores, and harassing 
enemy bivouacs. All organizations of the III Corps 
requested missions. Night missions were fired as 
requested after coordinating them with the night 
harassing missions fired by the ships. On occa- 
sion the artillery of the 77th Division (Army) 
was called upon to supplement fires of the Corps 
Artillery, as was the artillery of the Third Mardiv. 
The entire team, consisting of the artillery with 
the Corps, functioned smoothly and harmoniously, 
as indeed it should. Massing of fires was a daily 
occurrence during the operation, with as many as 
seven battalions on one target. 

In support of the Brigade on Orote, Corps Ar- 


One gun of a battery of 75-mm pack howitzers sets up on Guam during first hours 
of daylight. Marine gun crew will soon be lobbing shells into Japanese line. 
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tillery brought in battalions from the two divi- 
sions, as well as from Corps Artillery, on more 
than one occasion. In addition, two batteries of 
90’s likewise participated in one of the prepara- 
tions and other supporting fires. At one place there 
were about twenty batteries upon a front of 1000 
yards. Both morally and materially these massed 
fires proved extremely effective. Enemy troops 
caught in them, even if protected from physical 
harm by deep caves, were easily captured. An in- 
fantry commander relates that a group of about 
thirty were caught this way, and that they were 
literally out of their minds from the shock. 


Resistance Becomes Negligible 


As the action developed, with the two initial 
beachheads gradually broadening into the Corps 
Beachheads, the artillery of all units was faced 
with that puzzling problem of firing in all direc- 
tions which we had previously met at Guadal- 
canal. This necessarily complicated matters, as nor- 
mal and contingent zones of the various elements 
sought to cover the entire situation. Actually, the 
action developed two main foci in the early 
stages: Orote Peninsula, and the rugged hills in 
the vicinity of Fonte, along the front of the Third 
Mardiv. Resistance from the southern portion of 
the island quickly became negligible, and a gradual 
massing of the fire potential of the Corps in the 
areas before mentioned became possible. 

The landings as made tended to pinch out the 
greater portion of the vital terrain which was in- 
cluded in the Corps Beachhead. Before a junction 
of the two forces could be made, therefore, Corps 
Artillery had to coordinate fires to prevent any 
fire missions from the northern force landing in 
the area of operations of the southern force, and 
vice versa. This was done by prohibiting one from 
firing into the zone of the other unless arranged 
through Corps Artillery. 

As the operation progressed the Brigade under- 
took to clean out the Orote Peninsula, while the 
77th Division took over the southern part of the 
beachhead. This latter being relatively quiet, the 
artillery of that division was in part swung over 
to the Orote missions, and, with some Corps Artil- 
lery units and others which could temporarily be 
spared from the Third Mardiv, the Brigade was 
supported by some relatively strong fire masses. 


Japs Put Up Stubborn Fight 


Some of the garrison of Orote made their way 
out before the neck could be sealed off, and these 
made off to the northward, actively pursued by 
Corps Artillery. The remainder, having no place 
to go, stayed in their holes for the usual stubborn 
cave to cave defense. One counterattack was made 
in great force, and the Corps Artillery, supporting 
the Brigade Artillery Group, was instrumental in 
breaking it up at great cost to the enemy. There 
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was considerable artillery in the Orote defenses, 
and this was destroyed or neutralized very effec. 
tively. By July 29 the First Provisional Brigade 
had gained the Orote airfield, and our artillery 
observation squadron was landed there, taking 
over the functions hitherto performed from car- 
riers by naval planes which flew our observers, 
The 77th Division also landed its planes about 
that time, and from that time on our observation 
became close and excellent. 

Not that observation by naval planes was any- 
thing but first class; but being faster the planes 
could not observe with the same deliberation as 
the slower planes designed for just that purpose, 
Our VMO-I did an excellent job. These planes 
flew innumerable missions in all sorts of weather, 
Flying so close that at times they almost skimmed 
the trees, they smoked out enemy guns, trucks, 
bivouacs, and dumps with great skill and_per- 
sistence. One plane, though badly hit, remained 
over the target until its fire mission was completed, 
whereupon the pilot flew back to base. 


Prime Movers Left Behind 


Although we had seized high ground early in 
the operation and installed our observers there, 
taking immediate advantage of the observation 
possibilities of the terrain as it came into our pos- 
session, and although the employment of forward 
observers was normal through the light artillery 
units, Corps Artillery found the observation squad- 
ron indispensable for its long range missions. In 
this connection it may be said that the Corps Ar- 
tillery, employing the lessons of Guadalcanal, made 
free use of the forward observers of the light artil- 
lery, getting excellent results, and bringing medium 
artillery fires as close as 300 yards. 

While the beachhead to the north was being 
expanded by the Third Mardiv, and the First 
Brigade was clearing Orote, the 77th Division 
(Army) patrolled vigorously to its front and 
flanks, and to such good effect that it was able to 
expand the southern portion of the beachhead and 
to capture the dominating heights of Mt. Tenjo. 
Corps Artillery immediately started OP teams up 
there. Shortly thereafter the remainder of the high 
ridge running from Adelup to Tenjo was secured, 
and we took immediate advantage of the observa- 
tion facilities offered. 

The left of the Third Mardiv had encountered 
enemy resistance along its very rugged front, and 
their center received a determined counterattack 
which had been thrown back with enormous 
enemy losses. Our lines were now secure along 
the Corps beachhead, and new problems for the 
artillery were about to develop as the Corps com- 
menced a caordinated attack to secure the line 


from Agana to Pago, cutting the island in two and | 


pinning the enemy’s main force in the Northeast 
Peninsula. The Third Mardiv on the left was the 
pivot of the maneuver, while the 77th, on the 
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right, swung free across difficult terrain to seize 
its portion of the objective. The Brigade was in 
Corps reserve. Movement had begun. Displace- 
ments must follow the advance. 

Corps Artillery had displaced to the North end 
of Agat. The problem presented was to move the 
medium artillery into new positions, with their 
ammunition, as required by the tactical situation 
of the attacking troops. The road net consisted of 
the Old Agat Road, a very muddy trail, and the 
so-called new road which wound around the 
fringes of Apra Harbor. The latter was narrow but 
offered fairly hard surface to the traffic. Over this 
road we moved the First Battalion by batteries 
with a supply of ammunition, to the vicinity of 
Sinengsong. It took two days to complete the move- 
ment, due to the fact that we had to pool the mo- 
tor transport of all battalions, since the embarka- 
tion order had left half our prime movers behind. 
That is something that should never happen again. 


Motor Transport a Godsend 


A piece and its prime mover should never be 
separated. We had the same struggle when the 
other battalions had to displace. The infantry were 
really moving fast now, and the howitzer battalions 
were on the jump, one of them displacing twice 
and the other three times while the gun battalion 
had to make one long jump from Agat to Agana. 

Meantime the rapid advance was creating difh- 
culties for the artillery of the 77th Division, in 
whose zone of advance there were no roads at all. 
Corps Artillery quickly secured the right of way 
over the coast road for these units, and then an- 
other problem came up—ammunition. The long 
slow haul from the dumps on the southern land- 
ing beaches would never do. By that time we had 
secured the road which ran laterally from the rear 
of both divisions from Agana to Pago. The Navy 
was requested to open the Agana channel, and an 
ammunition ship, using the DUKWs of the Corps 
Motor Transport Battalion, began to unload, from 
ship to battery positions. It was a godsend. 


Perplexing Problem Solved 


The Corps Ordinance Office picked an ammuni- 
tion depot site well to the front, so much so that he 
made a reconnaissance beyond our lines to find it, 
and we soon began stocking up. The quick, short 
haul over the side into a DUKW, and by DUKW 
to dump, neatly solved a very serious and perplex- 
ing problem. If DUKWs never did another thing, 
their usefulness for this purpose alone would 
justify them. In peacetime maneuvers the most 
dificult thing to imagine is the enormous quan- 
tity of ammunition which the artillery consumes, 
and the aggregate weight of it. To illustrate, in 
this campaign the Corps Artillery alone handled 
30,000 shells weighing 100 pounds each, and 
10,000 powder bundles of from eighty to 132 
pounds each. One battalion alone fired fifty tons 
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during a period of two and a half hours. Each 
loader handled four and a half tons. 


Troop Movements Smashed 


The solution of the problem lies in providing 
an ammunition company as well as ammunition 
DUKWs organically to the Corps Artillery, and 
providing them with shipping space. Our experi- 
ence during a period of five days or so, when we 
were attempting to manhandle these tonnages to 
beach to dumps and dumps to guns, with our 
motor transport cut in half, and the situation 
rapidly moving in a swift advance, make it plain 
that provision must be made in organization and in 
plans to prevent interruption of artillery support. 

This support never failed but it almost broke 
a lot of people’s backs giving it. The Corps Artil- 
lery hounded and pounded the enemy night and 
day. Every bivouac, water point, road junction, 
bridge, motor park, supply dump, and command 
post was almost incessantly under fire. Attempted 
troop or motor movements were immediately dis- 
covered and taken under fire. Artillery pieces which 
fired a few rounds were destroyed or neutralized 
as soon as discovered. Probable defensive positions 
and approaches were harassed and interdicted. 


Command Given Little Rest 


The enemy was never allowed to gather men 
and material for a stand of any sort from the time 
we began the advance from the Corps beachhead. 
Two different nucleii appeared to form during 
the period: one about the Santa Rosa Mountains, 
and the other, a smaller one, at the road junction 
farthest north on the western side of the penin- 
sula. Coordinated fires of sea and air forces joined 
those of the Corps Artillery in rendering these 
positions untenable. Every reported place, Barri- 
gada, Yigo, Dededo, and so on, was given such a 
drenching that any troops remaining in them were 
forced under cover and were never allowed to 
come up for air. 

The Seventh Battalion had the honor of closing 
up business for the Corps Artillery on August 9, 
1944, with 1272 rounds fired into an area reported 
by the Third Mardiv near Pati Point. Afer that 
the mopping up began. Since we had no further 
artillery role to fulfill, and since all Marine artil- 
lerymen are likewise good infantry, we dropped 
our lanyards, picked up our carbines, and turned 
to on the job of patrolling. 

While nothing notable was accomplished in the 
direction of this effort, it saved us from ennui, and 
helped take the kink out of the gunners’ backs. On 
the whole, the Corps Artillery of the III Amphibi- 
ous Corps seems to have paid for the shipping 
space allocated to it on this occasion. It paid divi- 
dends in broken enemy power or resistance, for it 
gave him no rest; even if sometimes the thunder 
of the guns, using supercharge, gave precious lit- 
tle rest to our own high command. END 
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“Congratulations!” 


LT. GENERAL A. A. VANDEGRIFT, U.S.M.C. 
Commandant, United States Marine Corps 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


8 November 1944 


Dear General Vandegrift: 

The 169th Anniversary—November 10th—of the founding of the United States 
Marine Corps affords me an opportunity to extend to the Corps, through you, the hearty 
congratulations of the members cf the other naval services. 

The country is rightly proud of the Marine Corps as a fighting force. The Marines 
have repeatedly proven to the nation throughout their history that they are able to 
“take their position in the game” regardless of how tough the fighting may be. When 
the history of this war is written it will contain many glorious chapters to be added 
to our American tradition; none of them will surpass those entitled “Guadalcanal,” 
“Tarawa, “Saipan,” “Tinian,” “Guam,” and others—written by the United States 
Marine Corps. 

In behalf of the officers, men and women of the Navy and Coast Guard, I send 
our appreciation for the valiant sacrifice, undefeatable spirit and “double-fisted” fighting 
the Marines are constantly demonstrating in the fight against our enemies on all fronts. 
Best wishes for the continuing success of the Corps. 


Sincerely yours. 
E. J. KING, Admiral, U. S. Navy 





Japan and the Marines 
It is apparent from a Thanksgiving Day broadcast over the Tokyo radio that the 
Japanese and the United States Marine Corps have come to a parting of the ways. 
Opinions formed on Guadalcanal, Tarawa and other islands seem to have been mutually 
unfavorable. What the Marines think of the Japanese we can guess, though we are 
not sure we could print much of it. What the Japanese think of the Marines is that they 
are “a bunch of roughnecks” who “don’t give a hang about their lives and so land reck- 
lessly in landing operations.” The Japanese broadcaster seems to have asked himself 
why this was. He concluded that it was because “the Marines are so ignorant that they 
may believe you when the general public would not.” Hence, he thought, the expression, 
“Tell it to the Marines,” which, he explained, “has the same meaning as ‘Don’t be silly.’” 
Some internal evidence suggests that the Tokyo spokesman was once a Japanese 
schoolboy in the United States, but not long enough. He should be further informed, 
and we think he eventually will be. The reason we tell things to the Marines is that 
Marines are naturally hard to convince, and if one of them can be convinced of any- 
thing the thing is probably true. The same principle applies to landing and other field 
operations. It is hard to persuade a Marine that his outfit is not the best in the world. 
It is hard to make him believe that it can be licked by the Japanese or by its weight in 
wildcats or by any other contender. It is hard to persuade him to take cover or give 
ground when the honor of his corps, the welfare of his country and the lives of his 
comrades are at stake. He is not extremely different from other American boys in these 
respects, but this is what a United States Marine is, and little by little, we trust, 
the Japanese will see the fact in its true perspective. 
—From New York Times, Nov. 25, 1944. 




































Lightening the Heavy’ inecre tom vines win 


the heavy machinegun proved a great advantage to one battalion, which tested the weapon 


in fighting at Tarawa where its light weight proved a life saver. by So. J. R. Me Vay 


IVEN a choice between a heavy, water- 
cooled machinegun, and a light, air-cooled 
weapon for combat, most gun crews prefer the 
water-jacketed gun because of its faster rate of fire. 
They like the way it hammers out 450 rounds a 
minute, even if they don’t like the job of carrying it. 
A change of tripods recently solved the weight 
problem for one platoon. By substituting a light 
machinegun tripod weighing fourteen pounds for 
the fifty-one pound tripod formerly used, Lieuten- 
ant (now Captain) Earl Sterns’ men from D Com- 
pany, First Battalion, Second Marines, found they 
had the ideal weapon. The idea was suggested by 
Sergeant Billie Parks, who in turn had learned 
that the Raiders employed a similar method. 

The No. 1 man of the crew carried the tripod, 
the No. 2 man carried the gun, and the No. 3 man 
carried extra rounds of ammunition. However, the 
No. 1 man, with the light tripod, was also able to 
carry a twenty-pound 250-round belt of ammuni- 
tion and still have one arm free to handle a carbine 





Running, the gunner carries the weapon 
in this manner, ready to hit the deck. 


or sidearms. Best of all, because the weight was 
well distributed, he could run. If necessary he 
could also fall and roll without danger of being 
injured by a heavy tripod. 

Machineguns always draw countering fire. De- 
spite this, machinegun crews are trained to keep 
their guns in action. Gunners were happy to dis- 
cover that the new mount, only fourteen inches 
high, made them a smaller target for enemy fire. 
Because of the anticipated short assaults, the water 
attachment of the gun was disregarded. Seven pints 
of water went into the jacket. Thereafter the con- 
densing was entrusted to the skill of the manufac- 
turer, but it was known that the water wastage 
would be slight. 

The men quickly adapted themselves to the new 
set-up. In training, if the gun was carried forward 
into action while set in the pintle housing, the 
gunner had to secure the forward leg with his left 
hand, holding it rigid, while his right hand grasped 
the pistol grip. To hit the deck it was necessary to 
have the forward leg of the tripod hit first, allow- 
ing the gun to settle back on the rear legs. 

Marksmanship was first tested on the 1000-inch 
range. Later field tests were made on ranges from 
fifty to 500 yards. Problems of elevation and trav- 
erse were checked, but for the most part the experi- 
ments were devoted to testing the mobility of the 
mount while regarding it as a free gun. On the 
1000-inch range this hybrid weapon fired a small 
group. It wasn’t quite as accurate as the heavy on 
the heavy tripod, but it was accurate enough for all 
assault purposes. In the field tests it was more accu- 
rate than the light air-cooled gun on the light tri- 
pod. This was apparently because the weight of the 
heavy gun prevented vibration, and recoil action 
was to the rear without the upward leap of the 
lighter gun. Following these tests, the company 
commander approved its use, and the battalion 
commander assented. 

The final testing of the hybrid, however took 
place on Betio. On D-day plus one on Tarawa, 
Company C was ordered to move from the beach 
and cross to the opposite side of the air strip. Lt. 
Sterns’ battalion had to engage the Japs on the 
right and left of the company with covering fire 
while the infantry moved ahead. Speed was vital as 
the gun crews advanced. As they crossed the airfield, 
speed was their only protection. 

With the hybrid, the machinegunners were able 
to move rapidly under heavy fire. By the time the 
air strip, and later the south beach, had been 
secured, the hybrid had proved itself. END 
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Why Be Raggedy Marines? erin 








in the Marine Corps for uniforms that are comfortable, military in appearance, and suitable for 


liberty or combat use. Some suggestions for new uniforms. By Maj. James A. Donouan, fr 


NYONE who has seen a unit on parade in 

dress blues will testify that the uniform does 
much to make the Marine. In fact, uniformity 
and distinctive military clothing have always been 
the hall-mark of the military man. 

During the past few years, however, the stand- 
ards of military appearance and smartness have suf- 
fered. There has been a tendency to forget the need 
for uniformity of appearance among the military, 
and to think only of comfort or expediency. 

In Iceland, for instance, British soldiers mis- 
took Marine working parties for natives because 
of their conglomerate appearance. Marines wore 

















Suggested winter service greens, similar 
to wool serge uniform used by British. 





a variety of headgear, and “protective clothing” 
which consisted of rubber suits, canvas hunting 
coats, sheepskins, and sweatshirts. Most of them 
had been acquired from a large mail-order house 
because the men couldn’t work or fight in winter 
service “greens.” 

I have been in South Pacific ports when liberty 
was allowed only to those who could produce com- 
plete khaki—though the SOP for the operations 
had called for bringing only utility suits. In short, 
it has been evident that the Marine Corps does not 
have the uniform situation well in hand. 

The Marine sea-bag is as big as that carried by 
any fighting man in the world, and it is usually 
full. Yet, keeping a unit fitted out with enough 
khaki when it is needed, or enough utility clothes 
when they are required (to say nothing of differ- 
ent sizes), is one of the biggest headaches for a 
company or battalion commander today. As a re- 
sult, Marines are found in the field wearing khakis, 
utility suits, camouflage suits, or combinations of 
all three. Their trousers are rolled up or torn cff to 
the right length, and the only resemblance to a 
military appearance is acquired by wearing helmets 
and being armed. Some people think this sloppy 
sight is colorful, and the mark of a Pacific veteran. 
Others feel that a uniform military appearance is 
a direct reflection of a man’s ability, and also a 
reflection of his unit’s efficiency. 

There is no shortage of clothes, but there is 
usually the problem of getting the right kind and 
the right sizes at the proper time. The answer 
seems to be to reduce the numbers and types of 
shirts, coats, trousers, shoes, and hats, and to de- 
velop uniforms that are comfortable, military, and 
suitable to wear on liberty or in combat. 

Our winter service greens are fine stateside dress 
uniforms, when worn properly, but they are not 
suitable for combat in temperate climates. For 
warm weather or tropic wear our summer service 
khaki is unsatisfactory. It looks poor when not 
starched, and is not sturdy enough or the right 
color for combat use. On the other hand, the sturdy 
green utility suit is a bit too light in coler and is 
particularly sloppy looking. 

We should have a Marine green field jacket of 
wool serge, with a full back, roll collar, fly front, 
and breast pockets, similar to the British battle 
jacket. Trousers should be of wool serge or elas- 
tique, well reinforced. And they should have hip 
pockets with flaps. Each man should have two wool 
shirts. A cotton field scarf might or might not be 
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worn. The only winter headgear for overseas ser- 
vice should be the green garrison cap. The peaked 
service cap should not be issued and should be 
worn only on liberty in the States. 

For warm weather and tropic use we should de- 
velop a uniform of cotton gabardine or cotton 
twill, field green in color, and suitable for combat 
or garrison wear. The shirt should have a conver- 
tible collar so it can be worn open or with a green 
cotton field scarf. The shirt-tails should be cut 
square so they can be worn on the outside for ad- 
ditional coolness. Trousers should be well tailored 
and should have hip pockets. A. green cotton gar- 
rison cap could be worn with this uniform. 

Our present lace leggings should be done away 
with in favor of a ten-inch battle shoe, or a British 
type canvas gaiter worn with the field shoe. The 
old high dress shoe should be retained for liberty. 

By simplifying and combining our uniforms in 
this manner we would not only reduce the amount 
of clothes that a Marine has to take overseas, but 
we would have uniforms that are distinctive, mili- 
tary in appearance, and serviceable, both in public 
and in the field. 

We do not have to be “Raggedy—Marines.” 




















Suggested summer garb has shirttails cut 
square so they can be worn on the outside. 
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Malaria Vaccine 
Expected 


The possibility of preventing malaria 
through immunization of humans is seen 
in a new technique that makes it possible 
to immunize animals for the first time 
against this disease. The technique is a 
development of the Public Health Research 
Institute of the City of New York, and was 
worked out in the laboratories of the insti- 
tute’s newly established Division of Ap- 
plied Immunology, under the direction of 


Dr. Jules Freund. 


Details of the new technique are being 
withheld at the present time to prevent this 
vital information from falling into enemy 
hands. The work is regarded as so signifi- 
cant and encouraging that the United States 
Public Health Service has assigned two of 
its medical officers, Dr. Karl J. Thomson, 
and Dr. Bernard D. Davis, to assist the 
institute in further development. 


Captain Thomas M. Rivers, of the Navy 
Medical Corps, and chairman of the Insti- 
tute’s Research Council, reports that the 
new antimalaria immunization technique 
“has been so successful that it is in use 
for immunization of experimental animals 
in other laboratories, and _ preliminary 
studies in man have been undertaken by 
several groups of investigators.” 


Malaria has long been one of the world’s 
gravest health problems. With extensive 
military operations under way in the Pa- 
cific, the importance of discovering meth- 
ods for preventing the disease is far more 
urgent than ever. Past efforts to find a 
method for immunization against malaria 
have been so unsuccessful that many au- 
thorities on the subject have come to the 
conclusion it is necessary to have the di- 
sease before immunity can be developed. 


At the present time, as described in the 
November issue of the Marine Corps Ga- 
zette, an outstanding job of treating ma- 
laria is being done at the Marine training 
center at Klamath Falls, Oregon. Such work 
plus immunization may eventually put an 
end to the scourge of malaria. 
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Yo U | nd Yo U r Troo Ps The Marine Corps officer faces 


the toughest kind of character test, one that quickly exposes fakers and phonies. The example 


you set must cause your men to concede your right to lead them. 


ARINE CORPS life is different from civilian 

life. It’s different from life in an office, life 

as a salesman, life on a farm, ranch, merchant ship, 
railroad. But don’t overestimate the difference. 

All of these kinds of lives have one thing in 
common, and there is no escaping it behind an 
officer’s uniform or the blue serge suit of a big shot 
corporation president. That is this: leadership in 
the long run depends upon the example you set. 
And not only your example as a professional fighter. 
Your example as a human being. 

Life in the Marine Corps doesn’t nullify that 
simple rule. On the contrary, in the Marine Corps 
the effect of your example is emphasized and mag- 
nified a hundred fold. It is far more important in 
the Marine Corps than in any of the civilian activi- 
ties, and the reason for this is as simple as the rule 
itself. In the Marine Corps the chips fly earlier and 
faster. The character test comes quicker. And the 
test is such that in the groups you are associated 
with, the squads, platoons, and companies, the per- 
formance of all hands is brilliantly spotlighted. 
Fakers and phonies are exposed. For many a per- 
son who has previously gotten through by fooling 
the right people, the masquerade is over. He has 
passed beyond the point where miracles help. 


You Don’t Direct Marines, You Lead 


It is sornetimes hard to foresee this before the 
chips start flying and before you have even laid 
eyes on the troops you are to lead in battle. From 
much that you learn in officer candidate schools, 
you might draw the inference that leadership in 
the Marine Corps depends solely on your privilege 
as an officer to give orders. You give the orders; 
your troops must obey them. And you may have 
concluded that if you have the right orders at the 
right time, your success as an officer was assured. 
But it is not easy as that. Marine officers are 
not measured by what they direct their troops to do. 
They are measured by what they and their troops 
achieve together. And that means they are measured 
by what they have led their troops into achieving. 
For in the Marines, troops are led, not directed. 
They are led by you, not by your directions, and 
“you” means a lot of things—professional soldier, 
officer, comrade in arms, a thousand past impres- 
sions left by you on your men, and your example. 

You lead your troops in every important phase 
of your relationship with them, and when you 
cease to lead them, your directions will never save 
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By Maj. Guy Richards 





you, because when troops cease being led, they soon 
cease being directed, too. And there is nothing in 
the Marine Corps, in the regulations, in Naval 
Courts and Boards, nothing but you to prevent 
them from appearing to carry out your directions 
with a hearty “Aye, Aye, Sir,” and then going 
into a section of the jungle and doping off in such 
a way that a good sea lawyer couldn’t find a bit of 
evidence for a disciplinary charge. 


Leadership and How to Attain It 


You lead them. When you are absent, or out of 
sight, if that occasion arises, you are still leading 
them with the memories of your example indelibly 
fixed in their minds. And if that memory is no 
good, it is far too late for your orders and directions 
to save you or to save them. For, after all, orders 
and directions are just so many words. And your 
troops are no more anxious than you are to risk 
their lives for so many words uttered by a person 
for whom they have no respect, and on a mission 
they know he would have neither the skill nor for- 
titude to carry out as directed. 

What, then, is leadership? Leadership is that 
high degree of inspiration, authority, and discipline 
maintained by an officer over troops who concede 
his right, as a Marine, to lead them, as Marines. 

How does one attain this degree of leadership? 
The foundation is laid by the sound mastering of 
the details of your profession, so that you become 
professionally equipped and entitled to lead others 
in combat. But the task of attaining the unques- 
tioned leadership of your men is a private matter 
between you and your men, a matter which is al- 
most never-ending. It begins much sooner than you 
think, and succeeds or fails through numerous issues 
in your early relationship with your men. 

Let’s first look at your troops’ point of view. 
There is an old saying which says that we are apt 
to judge others by their performance, and to judge 
ourselves by our ideals. The old saying adds that 
he is happy indeed who, by wisdom and mellowing 
experience, learns to judge others by their ideals 
and to judge himself by his performance. 

From the minute you first appear before your 
troops, you are going to be judged. It doesn’t say 
so in the T. O. Your trcops are supposed to carry 
out your orders not to judge you, and you may 
imagine that if there’s going to be judging, you, as 
the senior officer, are the one entitled to do it. 

Well, it doesn’t work out that way. Your troops 
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are much more interested in their judgment of you 
than in your opinion of them, and that’s where 
human relations cut into the ponderous military 
setup and decide whether your outfit is going to 
click, is going to be inspired, is going to be led, or 
whether it will merely exist as an assortment of 
uniformed men, held together by regulations. 


All Things to All Your Men 


Let's consider you from your troops’ point of 
view. From the time you and your troops leave the 
United States, or from the time you join your 
troops outside the United States, you must assume 
many roles, you must accept many responsibilities. 
You must substitute for the usual friends, pleasures, 
relaxations, and distractions which your men are 
denied out there. That is to say, the morale of your 
troops is your own eternal problem. 

Here in the States, officers live apart from troops. 
They eat in their own mess. The troops eat in 
theirs. They have many diversions: the movies, the 
PX, the soda fountain, library, beer in the Service 
clubs, visits from the folks, visits to the folks at 
home, and walks with their girls, in the moonlight. 

What can they get out there? Mighty little that 
you don’t think up and provide for them. At first 
it might seem a hopeless task for you to become a 
substitute for beer, ice cream, movies, or a walk 
with their girls in the moonlight. But the fact is, 
there are many forces at work from the day you 
leave the States to help you become exactly that. 

In the first place, you have their undivided atten- 
tion unless you lose it by bungling. They are cut off 
from other diversions. They are leading a healthy 
life. Dismissing all deeper considerations, it has 
been found that the absence of women and the 


Your duty begins when you and your men board ship. There will be plenty of space 
available, after arrangement with the captain, for you to preside at group lectures. 





ascetic life overseas has been all to the good in 
respect to health and morale, provided the officers 
supply the mental and physical energies of thei 
troops with the proper outlets. 

It begins aboard ship. Your troops are embark- 
ing on a journey which is causing considerable 
emotional excitement. Capitalize on it. The ship 
itself is an interesting environment. It has a chart- 
room, bridge, engine room, electrical plant, radio- 
room, radar, fathometer, and aids to navigation, 
naval guns fore and aft, ack-ack batteries topsides, 
and any quantity of signal equipment, lifeboats, and 
rescue devices. These are generally all available, 
after arrangement with the captain, for small group 
visits and large group lectures. Your men will prob- 
ably have to stand guard, and man ack-ack and ob- 
servation posts. This will add to their interest if 
it is made interesting by you, and there will be 
ample time between their tours of duty for attend- 
ing visits and lectures. 


A Chance to Study Your Men 


The outbound voyage is also an excellent time 
to review such matters as aircraft recognition, 
Pacific hydrography and geography, field sanitation, 
jungle patrolling, and the care, stripping, and han- 
dling of weapons. It is also a good time to hold 
personnel interviews with your men, one by one, 
to find out the ambitions of each, and to learn to 
know each one better. You can conduct physical 
exercises and, with the captain’s approval, marks- 
manship sessions at targets strung from the fantail. 

Your attitude in these early days aboard ship, if 
you are assigned troops before you leave, is of vital 
importance. (The same is true in whatever over- 
seas area you may first meet them.) Inspect their 
quarters. Taste their food. Fight for their rights to 
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a decent place to sleep on board. Some men may be 
found, for instance, tucked away against a hot air 
or steam pipe. Worry and fret over them. And show 
them right away that: 

(1) You are watching out for their interests. 

(2) You are going to insist on a high standard 
of performance on their part. 

(3) You are not running a popularity contest 
with anyone but your own conscience. In 
other words, that the enforced physical in- 
timacy now started between you and them 
has brought about increased activity and 
concern on your part; but that you are 
neither in the mood to welcome familiari- 
ties nor to be known as a “good guy.” 

You must make up your mind to be eternally 
watchful and awake; kind, if necessary, but tough— 
as cough in maintaining standards in their daily 
performance as you are tough on whatever persons, 
forces, or circumstances threaten to make your 
platoon detericrate. 

The kind of a beginning you make is almost half 
the battle in the long relationship between you 
and‘ your men. Every error of omission, laziness, 
faking, or softness will come back to plague you 
some day, and it will always be the worst day for 
it to come back at you. 


The Corps Is At Your Mercy 


Needless to add, you can squelch the theory that 
a transpacific voyage presents an officer with a re- 
markable opportunity for a pleasure cruise, half in 
the wardroom and half in his sack. An officer sack- 
artist convinces his men that he regards his rank as 
equivalent to a right to increased leisure. Can he 
be surprised, therefore, if he finds half his ambi- 
tious NCO’s in their sacks? In their minds, they 
have already decided that this is the way to learn 
how to beccme a lieutenant. 

Your example as an ambassador from the Ma- 
rine Corps to the troops who are serving under 
you is of utmost importance in determining your 
fate as a Marine officer. Your activities can dis- 
illusion all that they have come to believe about 
the Corps. The die is cast the minute you take 
Over your troops. From then on, in respect to 
those men, the Corps is absolutely at your mercy. 
In the light of your performance, they will learn 
to believe in the Corps, or they will decide what 
they have been taught is a hoax, a pack of lies. 

When you take over these men the honeymoon 
of preparation is over. Gone are the cheering 
crowds, the movies, with musical accompaniments, 
the rousing desire to do something heroic for the 
country, with mother on one arm, best girl on the 
other. Instead there commences a near eternity cf 
contact between you and them—a contact stretch- 
ing pitilessly through the ups-and-downs of a 
very tough life. Your actions are about all the 
Marine Corps has to offer these men through many 
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black moments and many evil days to show that 
the spirit of their sacrifice is echoed and under. 
stood above, and that those above are quite as 
fully imbued with it. You are the representative of 
those above. Your actions paint the picture for 
your men of what all higher officers are like. 

Look at it from their point of view. Imagine 
how deluded and resentful these men are bound to 
feel if they come to find your own actions are 
cynically at variance with the standards you ask 
them to maintain, the standards they naturally ex- 
pect to find even more fully exemplified in their 
leader than in themselves. 


No Such Thing as Privacy 


Have you ever thought of the confinement your 
men are doomed to experience under your com- 
mand, within sound of your voice, subject to your 
mannerisms, your expressions, your moods, your 
way of looking at things, your way of doing 
things? From the time you board the ship par- 
ticularly, you are always around. There is no escap- 
ing you. The eyes of the men follow you night 
and day. You live in a glass house the like of 
which most of you have never occupied before. 
Gone is the opportunity to put your best foot for- 
ward for a few hours a day, then duck out of sight. 
Most of the opportunities for even minimum pri- 
vacy disappear as you approach and enter combat. 
There will come long stretches of days when you 
will not even be able to go to the head out of 
sight of your men. 

You will not be expected to conform to a type. 
You will be forgiven all kinds of personal eccen- 
tricities. There is no personality pattern recom- 
mended by the Commandant, or to be acquired 
through a correspondence course, or by studying 
and aping someone else. On the contrary, any as- 
sumption of false attributes will be disastrous. 
There is a tendency for green officers to take 
refuge in Marine Corps manuals and to spout in- 
structions word for word. Those manuals were not 
written for parrct-like repetition. They were writ- 
ten to impart knowledge. The Marine Corps knows 
well that no two officers are exactly alike, and far 
from desiring you to be a regimented robot, it 
wants you to be yourself and to impart the right 
dope at the right time in your own way. If you 
don’t, your men won’t listen to you. 


Your Veterans Can Be Assets 


Many of you seem to have one chief worry in 
considering the future of your leadership. It boils 
down to this question: How can a green platoon 
commander expect to exert his authority over 
troops who are already veterans of several cam- 
paigns—Guadalcanal, Tarawa, Cape Gloucester, 
Palau, etc.? 

The answer is simple and conclusive. More than 
the men who have never been in action before, 
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The spirit of privileges you enjoyed when you were in training is reversed when 
you are in the field. There you must live with your men—leading, not directing. 


the veterans know they are alive today only be- 
cause their former outfit clicked. They have thanked 
their stars many times before you met them that 
the actions from which they survived found them 
properly trained and led. And they know first- 
hand what disasters are waiting for platoons that 
have not attained the necessary teamwork. Show 
these men you are anxious for all hands to know 
what they know. Draw them out. Make them give 
demonstrations. When they see you are both honest 
and earnest you will find they are almost more 
concerned than you are that your leadership be 
firmly established. For if it isn’t, they know better 
than the others what the payoff will be. 

On the whole, few Marine officers have flopped 
in battle or turned out to be a disappointment or 
a disgrace. Possibly that is because Marine Corps 
life doesn’t offer as promising a field for phonies 
as, say, the dance-floor, the night club, or the male 
escort bureau. But there have been failures. And 
more often than not they arose in officers who were 
phonies but didn’t know it. They weren’t on to 
themselves. But others caught on, as they always 
do, with breath-taking speed. 

Not many young Americans are prepared for 
the eternal exposure that is required in the life of 
a Marine officer. The sudden exposure can catch 
you off guard. It will do you no good to advise 
your men to remain calm in all emergencies if 
the first torpedo scare aboard ship finds you rush- 
ing excitedly to the rail. It will do no good for 
you to tell yourself, or your NCO’s, that your 
troops come first at all times if you are the first 
person to rush for the river and a drink when the 
break comes on a forced march; the first to select 


a nice site, and the first one to lay out his sack. 
An added pitfall in your training is the fact 
that as officers you are taught to regard yourselves 
as privileged. Your quarters are better. Your mess 
is more comfortable. Aboard the transport, you 
have a stateroom instead of deck-space or a steel 
bunk. These privileges are designed to provide 
the detachment in which it is hoped you will 
learn to become the leader you are expected to be. 
They also cffer an incentive for the troops to fol- 
low in your footsteps and try to become officers. 
The spirit of these privileges is sharply re- 
versed in the field. Then the troops come first. 
You come last. They are your charges. They must 
be your first concern always. Only when they have 
fed, watered, taken rations, been attended at the 
sick bay, been emplaced for the night—then, 
is it proper for you to take care of yourself. 


The First Essential—Character 


These things are emphasized not to impress you 
with the size and bulk of your task, but rather 
with the essential simplicity of it. It is refresh- 
ingly simple because its execution allows for no 
debate, doubt, or hesitation at any time. 

It is also simple because its prime requisite is 
old-fashioned and easily understcod in a war 
whose other aspects have grown more and more 
complex, mechanical, and technical. The requisite 
is character. The sort of character that knows it 
cannot fool itself or anyone else, and that is as 
unquestionable as the character of those Marines 
who, by advancing without wavering against en- 
emy fire for 169 years, have given the Corps that 
special lustre in which we all take pride. END 
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Amphibious Aspects of 
The Normandy Invasion 


By HAantion Baldwin 


Before Hanson Baldwin left this country for 
Normandy the Editors of the Marine Corps 
GAZETTE asked him to cover the operation from 
the standpoint of the Marine officer. 


Te amphibious operations of the Pacific, which 

in 1945 will open their greatest chapter, will 
profit by the lessons learned on the beaches of the 
Bay of the Seine in the summer of 1944. 

But in turn the success of the Normandy in 
vasion and the defeat of Germany owe much to 
the experiences gained and the technique de- 
veloped in the prior campaigns of the Pacific. 
Germany lost the Battle of Normandy—and as a 
result; the war—because the Allies were able to 


land and supply over open beaches an army that 
numbered a million men twenty days after D-day, 
and close to three million within four months. 
The Germans had based their defense of the West 
on the defense of ports; they underestimated the 
Allied amphibious strength and the Allied ability 
to supply an army over open beaches. 

The enemy was bemused with his own lies 
about the effectiveness of the submarine cam- 
paign; many of the German prisoners taken in 
Normandy were amazed at the Allied armada of 
ships and craft of all types used in the invasion of 
Normandy. The capacity of our landing craft and 
the Allied skill in the general technique of am- 
phibious war were other surprises. One of Hitler's 





A breakwater of sunken freighters shielded allied landing operations, reducing the 
violence of a storm which struck the Normandy invasion coast shortly after D-day. 
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Our experience in the Pacific aided 
the Normandy invasion, but we can 
learn much from it for future use. 
Failure to study Pacific developments 


was a great error made by Germany. 


greatest mistakes—and he has made many—was 
his failure to keep a closer eye on developments 
in the Pacific, developments which have revolu- 
tionized the difficult art of amphibious war. 

Two other great factors, one of them an errone- 
ous German G-2 “estimate of the situation”, in- 
sured the success of the invasion of France, and 
the victory in Normandy. 


Feints Made to Fool Nazis 


Even before D-day the Germans had expected 
the Allies to make their main landings in the Pas 
de Calais area. When our first assault was made 
against the base of the Cotentin peninsula, the 
enemy continued to cling to his belief that another 
landing would be made in the Pas de Calais area. 
His troop dispositions, his strategy, and captured 
documents all emphasize this mistaken estimate. 
The Germans were encouraged in their wrong- 
headedness. Lt. General George Patton’s Third 
American Army, then in England, was concen- 
trated at British East ports on D-day, and climbed 
into and out of landing boats for the benefit of 
German reconnaissance planes and German agents. 
The obvious inference, one which the Germans 
made, was that an attack against the Pas de Calais- 
Dunkerque-Belgium area was in the making. At 
the time that the Bay of the Seine landings were 
being made, naval demonstrations were made in 
the Pas de Calais area. Other feints were also made. 
A small force was concentrated in Scotland to 
“threaten” Norway, and dummy parachutists were 
dropped as far south as Rennes in Brittany. 


Enemy Fooled Till Battle is Won 


After D-day, careful security, which hid for 
as long as possible the exact whereabouts of Pat- 
ton’s Third Army, contributed to the German con- 
fusion. Lt. General Lesley J. McNair, then chief 
of the Army Ground Forces, was sent to England, 
and after his death, Lt. General John L. DeWitt 
went, as part of a “cover” plan to convince the 
Germans that another United States Army or 
Army group was posed to strike at the Northern 
French coast. As a result of feint, subterfuge, and 
secrecy, the enemy was fooled until the Battle of 
Normany was won. 

The Third Army was concentrated within the 
Cotentin peninsula, where it massed with the 
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Floating Harbors 


Two synthetic harbors, each the size of 
Dover, were constructed in Britain, towed 
across the Channel, and set down on the 
coast of Normandy to provide the invasion 
forces with necessary supplies and rein- 
forcements. The aerial photograph above 
shows a section of the British ‘prefabri- 
cated harbor. The two roadways projecting 
from the coast shown in the upper right 
hand corner are made of steel supported 
on special floats. They lead to a wharf 
formed by spud pierheads. In front of the 
wharf is a breakwater made of huge con- 
crete caissons, and also of blockships—old 
merchant marine or naval vessels _pur- 
posely sunk to provide sheltered loading 
areas for the landing craft. Tremendous 
storms in the English Channel interfered 
with the assembly of the harbors at a 
crucial point in the invasion, but in spite 
of this they were put in service and played 
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First Army, for the successful break-through at- 
tempt of July 25. 

The Germans stripped the Breton peninsula of 
most of its troops in order to reinforce the Nor- 
mandy battlefront. Patton’s army, therefore, ram- 
paged across Brittany with little opposition when 
the break-through was finally made. On the other 
hand, the Nazis, until just a short time before the 
break-through, kept the strength of the Fifteenth 
Army north of the Seine virtually intact. As a 
result, the enemy was defeated in detail; the 
Seventh Army was smashed in Normandy, and the 
Fifteenth Army was no match for our victorious 
troops when they crossed the Seine. 


Appraisal of Job Must Be Critical 


Had these two German armies been concen- 
trated, the whole campaign in France would have 
had a different course. Surprise and subterfuge and 
security are of fundamental importance in war. 

The second great factor that made victory sure 
in the invasion of France was air superiority. It 
was a superiority so complete that it was vir- 
tually air domination. The preparatory bombard- 
ments and the close support of ground troops were 
helpful and extremely useful, but air power’s great- 
est contribution was against enemy communica- 
tions and supply routes. For a time the supply 
problem of the enemy was exceedingly difficult, in 
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places almost insoluble. German division com- 
manders spoke in these days of Normandy hedge- 
row fighting, of seeing only six German planes 
over their division areas in four weeks. The enemy 
was forced to move by night, to burrow and hide 
by day. Reinforcements, replacements, and sup- 
plies came up piecemeal. The enemy “build-up” 
was much slower than our own, in part because 
Allied planes limited German mobility, slowed 
down all his combat reactions, and reduced his 
power to maneuver. Partially because of this slow- 
ness in concentration, partially because the Ger- 
mans retained a large army in the Pas de Calais 
area, the expected large-scale German counterat- 
tack against our beachheads never developed, and 
victory on Normandy, and France, was won. 
Any appraisal of the invasion of Normandy 
against the background of our Pacific experience 
must be critical as well as laudatory. In general, 
the operation was superbly done. No operation 
of similar scope or difficulty is recorded in prior 
military history. It deserves the descriptions it has 
received—"“Wellsian”, “Jules Verne”, a “modern 
miracle”. In detail, much was magnificent, some 
was not. This correspondent believes that Pacific 
amphibious technique is more advanced than that 
used in the invasion of France, but this statement 
must at once be qualified by emphasizing that none 
of our Pacific operations have been of such magni- 
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Waterproofed truck rides through the surf of a Normandy beach shortly after D-day. 


Note how exhaust pipe has been run from motor up over windshield to avoid water. 
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British motorized equipment rolls from the massive jaw of a LST onto the flat deck 





of a low-riding ‘‘Rhino™ in the English channel during the early hours of D-day. 


tude as the invasion of France, and in none of the 
assaults yet made in the Pacific have we invaded 
continental land masses where our beachheads 
might be subject to counter-offensive by large 
strategic reserves. 


German Defenses Weaker Than Anticipated 


In both oceans an absolute prerequisite of suc- 
cess has been naval superiority, control of the sea. 
In the invasion of France that control was very 
nearly absolute. The few German sea attacks were 
confined to mine-laying planes; a few isolated tor- 
pedo planes; E-boats which succeeded only once, 
and then without result, in breaking through the 
outer screen; submarines, which were ineffective; 
and “gadgets”, like “human torpedoes” and ex- 
plosive-laden, radio-controlled motor boats. But for 
the sake of the record it should be emphasized that 
the naval vessels that supported the invasion of 
France did not constitute, as too often reported, 
“the greatest fleet in history”. Actually the combat 
fleet in the Bay of the Seine, and that available in 
distant support, was far less impressive in num- 
bers and in strength than any one of many task 
forces which have been utilized in the Pacific. In 
the days before invasion, this correspondent and 
many naval officers frankly viewed the naval sup- 
port available with some concern. It consisted in 
large measure of older vessels. Not a single new 
battleship not a single aircraft carrier was em- 
ployed. As it happened, the naval support was 


more than adequate, partly because not as many 
German coast defense guns were sited within range 
of the landing beaches as had been feared. But in 
any military operation, especially one so difficult 
as an amphibious invasion, it is better to be safe 
than to be sorry. If the force is available, the naval 
support should not be the minimum necessary but 
should be the maximum possible. 

In the interests of the future record, it should 
also be noted that the German coast defenses in the 
Bay of the Seine area were not as concentrated, 
and not as strong per yard of sea front, as the 
Japanese defenses of Tarawa or Kwajalein. At 
least two army generals who had served in the 
Pacific—Major General Charles H. Corlett, com- 
mander of the XIX Corps in France, and in the 
Pacific, commander of the Seventh Division in 
the Aleutians and at Kwajalein; and Major Gen- 
eral J. Lawton Collins, commander of the VII 
Corps in France, and a veteran of the New Georgia 
battles in the South Pacific—were able to make 
comparative judgments about the defenses. This 
correspondent talked with these observers and 
many others, and the concensus of opinion was Ger- 
man defenses were weaker than anticipated. 

Not until the late Field Marshal Erwin Rommel 
made his inspection of the coastal defenses of 
France in the Winter of 1943-44 did the enemy 
commence vigorous and energetic work on the 
scale expected. At the time of invasion the de- 
fenses were formidable but still incomplete. Under- 
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This heavily loaded ‘‘Rhino Ferry’, protected here by barrage balloon, proved to be 
a ‘‘secret weapon" of great worth in landing men and supplies on French coast. 


water obstacles had been laid, but all of them were 
completely exposed at low tide and hence subject 
to destruction by hand-placed charges. Numerous 
pill-boxes and casemates were still under construc- 
tion. The minefields were not as extensive as 
feared. The coastal defense was a “crust”; there 


_ was very little defense in depth. Poles and posts 


against glider landings, called “Rommel’s aspar- 
agus’, were still being placed in fields. “Omaha” 
and “Utah” beaches at the base of the Cotentin 
peninsula were not, therefore, as difficult beaches 
to assault as were the beaches at Tarawa and in the 
Marshalls. But they did present different prob- 
lems. “Omaha” beach was hemmed in by ninety 
to 100-foot bluffs, surmounted and seamed with 
pillboxes which enfiladed the beach and exposed 
our assault troops to plunging fire. “Utah” beach 
was backed up by inundated areas which had to 
be crossed. Each amphibious landing presents a 
distinct and individual problem; each must have 
minute planning and careful terrain study. 


Air Weaknesses Discovered 


Other lessons that can be learned from the 
invasion of France may be summarized in the 
following points: 

1. Air. Pre-invasion bombing was particularly 
helpful in destruction of bridges and disruption 
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of railroad freight yards, thus partially isolating 
the invasion area. Coastal batteries were also de- 
stroyed, or had to be re-emplaced elsewhere, 
either in woods or in casemates. The close-support 
bombing during the invasion was handicapped by 
weather. Weather so greatly limits and sometimes 
completely shackles the air arm that victory should 
never be built upon the assumption of maximum 
use of that arm. On D-day, in France, the heavy 
bombers, bombing a few minutes before H-hour, 
had to bomb blind through overcasts. To avoid 
hitting our own troops they bombed over rather 
than short; most of the bombs fell inland and the 
beach defenses were not affected. The lack of 
Navy and Marine Corps aircraft trained to close 
support work in amphibious operations was felt. 
Few of the fighter-bombers or dive-bombers “took 
out any of the beach pillboxes, for there was very 
little “pin-point” bombing on D-day. Other air 
weaknesses, since remedied, were lack of American 
night fighters, very few night “intruders” for har- 
assment of enemy communication lines, and the 
lack of rocket-equipped planes. P-47s were finally 
equipped with Navy rockets, which Major General 
“Pete” Quesada, able head of the Ninth Fighter 
Command, has said he prefers to Army rockets, 
because they are larger and do not use tubes, hence 
do not reduce the plane’s maneuverability. 
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2. Shells, like bombs, did not reduce the en- 
emy’s beach defenses. Naval gunfire did neutralize 
or knock out a number of the enemy’s coastal 
batteries, and large shipping suffered no serious 
loss from the enemy’s gunfire. The beach defenses 
and pillboxes were hurt, but not knocked out, 
since the preparatory bombardment was far briefer 
than some of those in the Pacific had been, and 
the enemy defenses “weathered” it. A great volume 
of shellfire is necessary to produce morale results. 

3. A rocket barrage from landing craft—the 
final blow before H-hour—helped to break up the 
enemy's barbed wire, destroy mines, and stun the 
enemy, but had no appreciaple effect on pillboxes. 
Rockets were widely dispersed and inaccurate but 
have undoubted morale effect. However, they must 
be used in great volume. 

To sum up the foregoing three points, it might 
be said that amphibious assaults are best prepared 
by intetise pre-invasion bombing. Heavy bombers 
must concentrate chiefly upon communications 
centres. Mediums, lights, dive, and fighter-bombers, 
using bombs, rockets, cannon, machine guns, in- 
cendiaries, and phosphcrous, must operate against 
pillboxes, beach defenses, and pin point targets 
in continuous, not intermittent, cperation. At the 
same time the naval gunfire should be of maximum 
possible intensity and duration, with AP, or anti- 
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concrete shells used where necessary against con- 
crete works, and common, or high-explosive against 
field fortifications, barbed wire, and the like. The 
rocket barrage also depends for effectiveness upon 
volume, and to some extent upon continuity. 


Sand Clogs Ducks’ Bilge Pumps 


4. Amphibious tanks, or the Marine “amph- 
tracks” (“Alligators” and “Water Butfaloes”) were 
not used in the invasion of France, excep* in minor 
supply roles. One high-ranking Army general 
wanted to use them, but was persuaded that the 
configuration of the beach made it unnecessary. 
Nevertheless, they would have been highly useful 
on D-day. Many of the Army’s “Ducks” swamped 
in the rough water. This was due to several reasons. 
The “Duck” is not the best of rough-water craft. 
Many “Ducks” in the Bay of the Seine were over- 
loaded by Naval officers who were in charge of 
unloading the assault troops and equinment. Some 
of the “Ducks” had been sandbagged to protect 
their drivers and passengers against mines; the 
sand bags were snagged, and when water washed 
in, the sand was washed down into the bilge 
pumps, clogging them. The assault wave, instead 
of being led by “amphtracs” which couid crawl 
out of the water up on to land, was led by other 
types of invasion craft. Much of this gear was 


Nazi shore batteries took a terrific pounding in support of landing operations on 


D-day as this photo of hundreds of empty shell cases aboard the USS Nevada attests. 
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swamped, and some of it was knocked out by 
German gunfire. The “doughboys” came ashore in 
Landing Craft Vehicle Personnel (LCVPs), or 
Landing Craft Tanks (LCTs), or similar stand- 
ardized landing craft, and many of them had to 
struggle through thigh-deep water under enemy 
fire. The Marines who were at Tarawa know what 
that means. Amphtracs, which might have been 
used but were not, have proved their great utility 
in war, but we have not yet, by any means, com- 
pleted the development of amphibious mechanized 
and armored vehicles. Mechanized warfare is still 
in its infancy, and every branch of it should be 
developed to the full. And it is clear that tanks 
should be landed with the leading assault waves. 

5. In the early days of the invasion, optimum 
use was not made of all the vast fleet of landing 
craft assembled in the Bay of the Seine. Direction 
was not always good; too many landing craft 
lay off the beaches empty with no orders, while 
the men ashore badly needed supplies and rein- 
forcements. The Navy unfortunately broke down 
the chain of command in the landing craft fleet. 
Landing Craft Infantry (LCIs) were detached from 
their units, squadron and flotilla commanders were 
by-passed, and there were some hours and days 
of confusion. On the beaches, the Army’s special 
Engineer Brigades, and the Navy’s Shore Battal- 
ions did not always work as closely or as intimately 
as is essential. There was lacking in France some 
of the smoothness of the best Pacific operations. 

6. The “build-up” phase was, however, expe- 
dited by a number of ‘wrinkles” that the Pacific 
might well emulate. The artificial harbors erected 





off the Bay of the Seine were, in some ways, lux- 
uries, and did not greatly increase the capacity 
of the invasion beaches, but they did ease un- 
loading. Breakwaters of “blockships’—old mer- 
chant marine or naval vessels deliberately sunk 
off the beaches to provide sheltered unloading 
areas for landing craft—proved of great useful- 
ness during rough weather. The great steel rafts, 
anchored further offshcre and intended to break 
up the wave action, were a partial failure, though 
the huge concrete caissons which formed the major 
part of the permanent breakwaters of the artificial 
ports, were more successful. Flexible oil pipelines 
laid at the average rate of about ten miles a day 
across France were another successful innovation. 
The American genius is well-adapted to supply 
and construction work. In the opinion of this cor- 
respondent our logistics, including the construc- 
tion of docks, pipelines, airfields, and the like, are 
far ahead of those of any other nation—the Ger- 
mans not excepted. 

But the greatest lessons the Pacific theatre can 
learn from the invasion of France are two: 

The closest sort of cooperation is essential be- 
tween all services, all arms, and all branches in 
amphibious operations. 

In the final analysis, machine power is never 
enough. It is the man on two feet with hand gren- 
ades, rifle, and bayonet—backed up by all that 
modern science can devise—the man with fear 
in his stomach but a fighting heart, that must 
secure beachheads. He it is who wins the glory 
and pays the price, who changes the course of his- 
tory. Man is still supreme in a mechanistic war. 





Versatile Vessel Does Multitude of Jobs 


Built to land assault troops on an enemy beach, 
the LCI (Landing Craft, Infantry) was used in 
the Guam invasion for just about everything but 
the landing of troops. 

Rocket launchers, extra guns all over the decks, 
and ammunition in nearly every inch of space 
transformed the LCI into a gunboat known as 
LCI(G). And as gunboats the LCIs took the bold- 
est part in the preinvasion bombardment. Later 
they became tow ships, mail boats, hospital ships, 
rescue ships and, strangest of all, peace ships. 

As gunboats, the LCIs pack a terrific punch. 
One LCI skipper, Lieutenant (jg) Matt J. Reichl, 
U. S. N. R., estimated that his men fired 1,000 
rockets, about 5,000 rounds of 40-mm, and about 
20,000 rounds of 20-mm. This was just one LCI’s 
share in the fighting. 

After the beachhead was secured, the LCIs 
found plenty to do. As the Marines swept up 
Guam's western coast, the gunboats moved with 
them, pasting the cliffs, and ramming rockets into 
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the caves. Occasionally, Marine patrols would re- 
port they had wounded men on the beach and 
were unable to evacuate them over the cliffs which 
line Northern Guam. The LCIs would send rub- 
ber beats through the heavy surf, pick up the 
wounded men and carry them to safety. 

The most unorthodox job given the LCIs came 
six weeks after the Marines had landed, three 
weeks after organized resistance had ended. The 
Marine command sought to persuade the japs, hid- 
ing out in considerable numbers near the beach, 
to surrender. An LCI secured its guns, flew a flag 
of truce from a halyard, and went close inshore. 
A public address system was rigged up on the 
LCI and the Japs were urged to surrender. They 
were told to come to the beach without arms, 
where they would be picked up and taken aboard 
the LCI. Food, medical care and good treatment 
were promised. Some Japs surrendered the first 
day, and others on subsequent days— S/Sgt. 
JAMES E. HAGUE, Marine Corps Public Relations. 
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Ca ri e r Al r S U p po rt Assault landings require air support 


which can sometimes do the major part of the job. But land, sea, and air power are a team. 


Each one must support the entire military effort. 


= interdependence of land, sea, and air power 
and their mutually supporting roles have been 
spotlighted in World War II with clarity and force- 
fulness. It is to be confidently hoped that we have 
seen the last of the unbalanced concepts which 
featured the partisan controversies which took 
place before Mars had blown away the fog and 
cleared the atmosphere. Now it is recognized that 
GI Joe, the tank, the gun, the battleship, the sub- 
marine, and the airplane, each furnishes support to 
the military effort as a whole. It is a waste of time 
and encourages distortion of facts to argue which 
won the campaign—they all did. 


Strategic and Tactical Air Support 


Air support can be more quickly materialized 
at any given point—and more quickly shifted as 
desired—than any other impact with the possible 
exception of psychological support—propaganda. 
Air can go into enemy territory and bring back 
necessary information on which to proceed with 
an assault or to direct a campaign. And air can 
strike where no other material weapon can reach. 
In these lie its power and its vital contribution. 

Air support has become an indispensable feature 
of any offensive move. It has two forms: strategic 
and tactical. These may also be called, respectively, 
indirect and direct, or distant and close. 

Air support of assault landings—both strategic 
and tactical—may be provided by any combatant 
air agency within effective range. It runs the gamut 
of operations—reconnaissance both visual and 
photo, bombing of every kind, strafing, artillery 
observation and control, combat and antisubma- 
rine patrols, rescue and transportation service—in 
short, any or all forms of aircraft activities may be 
included. Shore-based air may undertake any of 
these missions—depending on its availability in 
the theater. Water-based air is likewise suitable. 
Each of these agencies, however, has certain con- 
ditioning factors which go far toward determining 
the degree of their use in each phase. Long-range 
and repeated bombing of enemy bases during a 
preparatory period is obviously a task for which 
shore-based bombardment is best adapted. Simi- 
larly, long-range reconnaissance of points or areas 
which must be kept under frequent scrutiny is 
most effectively handled by shore-based air. Intensi- 
fied strikes against strongly defended points at 
great range are tasks for which aircraft carrier 
striking groups are admirably fitted. All the above 
are examples of strategic air support. 

In the field of tactical support at the actual 


By Capt. Miles R. Browning, USN 


scene of the assault landing, necessity for split- 
second timing introduces factors which are not 
present in the conduct of more remote missions. 
In covering landings, strikes must be on schedules 
which fit the sequence of landing operations; 
smoke—if used—must be laid exactly, both as to 
time and place; reports of observed enemy action 
and movement must reach combat unit commands 
directly and instantly. In ensuing operations 
ashore, call strikes must be available without the 
delay incident to their operation from remote 
airfields. The combat patrol cover which is pro- 
vided for both the assault and support shipping, 
and the landing forces themselves, must be main- 
tained continuously during daylight hours; indeed 
it may well be similarly required in darkness. 
These and other similar considerations favor 
strongly the use of ship-based air for direct tacti- 
cal air support where friendly airdromes are not 
in the immediate vicinity. The all-important factor 
here lies in the ability of ship-based air to take its 
operating bases with it, right to the spot. 
Landings in the Western Mandate Islands, as 
well as the earlier seizures of the Gilberts and the 
Marshalls, provide classic examples of joint air 
support of joint overseas assault landings. In every 
one of them, strategic air suppport has commenced 
weeks before the landing. This has taken the form 
of long-range bombing and reconnaissance into 
the area, by shore-based air; one or more carrier 
force raids; then the approach of the expedition 
itself, covered by strong carrier forces and accom- 
panied by carrier-based air patrols; a very heavy 
air and gunfire preparatory period at the objective; 
and, finally, the landing and seizure with direct 
tactical air support from the fleet just off shore. 


Pacific and European Parallels 


The Pacific, as mentioned above, provides classic 
illustrations of this pattern. But the exact simi- 
larity of direct air support of landings, mo matter 
what agency furnishes it, may be readily seen 
where the European landings are compared with 
those in the Pacific campaign. When Italy was in- 
vaded, tactical air support of our landings was 
based on the fields in Sicily which we had recently 
seized. When France was invaded, airdromes in 
southern England served as bases for this support. 
In our landings in the Marianas Islands, no Allied 
land airdromes existed near enough to Guam and 
Saipan—hence, carriers furnished the close air sup- 
port. The parallei is clear—for the invasion of 
Italy, France, and the Marianas, Sicilian airdromes, 
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Fighter leaves carrier, the air base that 
is on the spot, to support ground troops. 


southern England airdromes, and U. S. carriers, 
each, respectively, furnished the asr bases close to 
the objective, without which adequate tactical air 
support cannot be provided. The air bases must be 
right there on the spot where they are needed. 


Use of Carriers Against Japon 


Due to the topography of the theatre, the ad- 
vance against Japan may be expected to afford con- 
tinuing examples of this use of carriers in provid- 
ing much of the air support for our offensive. In 
the majority of cases, the bulk of the tactical air sup- 
port will necessarily be drawn from them. The de- 
gree to which they will provide strategic support 
will depend mainly on the range of the particular 
objective from our own shore air bases; but it will 
feature to some degree every step we take. 

Strategic support in the form of carrier force 
strikes prior to a landing makes little demand on 
the army staff planner. Coordination required is 
at a minimum and is usually limited to adequate 
mutual exchange of intelligence, measures to in- 
sure against chance contacts between shore-based 
air and elements of the fleet during approach and 
retirement, and non-interference in the target area. 
If possibility of fleet action is deemed to exist (as 
is usually the case) plans should include coordina- 
tion of shore-based air and fleet attack on the 
enemy forces. 

Coordination and detailed joint planning for di 
rect air support at the objective during the assault 
are horses of a different color. Schedules for strikes 
and patrols must be worked out in minute detail, 
weeks—months if possible—in advance; support 
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air control personnel selected, organized, and re- 
hearsed in full dress; and the completed plans and 
schedules, amended as dictated by rehearsals, dis- 
tributed to every command that is or may be con- 
cerned. Fleet carriers will seldom be available tiem- 
selves for participation in rehearsals, but they will 
be represented by personnel intimately familiar 
with their capabilities and their requirements. 
Every feature of the carrier operations which are 
desired must be examined as to feasibility, mu- 
tually determined, and included in these plans. 


Direct Air Support Operation 


The following typical operations are involved 
in direct air support: Strikes on schedule, strikes 
on call, smoke on schedule or on call, combat pa- 
trols, antisubmarine patrols, tactical reconnaissance 
and gunfire spot and artillery observation. 

This list is not necessarily a complete catalog 
since every landing presents peculiarities requiring 
special missions; it does, however, cover the field 
of typical tactical air support. 

While these missions are being provided at the 
objective, the carrier task groups themselves re- 
quire close cover of their own in the form of local 
combat and antisubmarine patrols. Furthermore, 
they must keep moving—not only to permit air 
operation from their decks, but also, and more im- 
portant, to provide security. In addition to main- 
taining speed through the water, they must be 
constantly changing the local water area in which 
they operate. When under attack, carrier task 
forces must be free to maneuver—and plane opera- 
tions are interrupted. These are a few of the tacti- 
cal factors which condition the detailed plans for 
their use. There are also material factors in the 
ships themselves, and in their planes, which have 
a similar influence. The bomb, rocket, and ammu- 
nition stowage and supply chains on the carriers 
are limited in capacity and must be operated in 
accordance with advance planning. A change from 
one type of bomb or fuze to another to meet some 
sudden contingency presents difficulties far more 
serious than on shore. Launchings and landings 
must be according to schedules—the ship’s deck 
is only one tiny field and there is practically no 
parking stand or dispersal area. You can land or 
launch flights, but not both at the same time. A 
considerable period must elapse between recovery 
of one flight and launching of another. Last-min- 
ute changes in composition and armament of 
flights result in fatal delays and complete loss of 
flexibility in the carrier decks. 

The “call” missions present one highly important 
and interesting feature of their operations, how- 
ever, and of course, in many ways, are the heart of 
the problem of direct air support. The essence of 
the “call strike” is instant availability and flexi- 
bility. It must be on tap. That is why they cannot 
be furnished trom land-fields in back areas; if you 
try to keep them in the air at the objective your 
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logistics become fantastic; if you try to launch 
them from such bases on call they are far too late. 
This latter factor applies to carriers on the spot 
also; but the logistics factor does not—it is only 
a matter of a few minutes flight between carriers 
and objective, and call strikes from carriers are 
easily maintained in the air throughout the assault 
and the following critical period. They present the 
same problem and are solved in the same manner 
as the combat and antisub patrols in the landing 
area. The only difference lies in the bomb and 
rocket loads carried by the strike flights—these are 
selected for ground attack. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of direct 
air support lies in the solution of the problem of 
control of the multitude of flights involved and the 
simplification of traffic and communications in the 
control area. The system resembles nothing so 
much as the control employed at and around a 
major airfield. The control area, roughly centered 
at the objective, constitutes a column of air within 
which every airplane and flight is under direct 
close operational control of a central agency while 
in that area. This agency is normally called the 
Support Air Control, or the Commander Support 
Air. Strikes, combat, and other patrols, observation 
and reconnaissance flights, troop carriers, all pass 
under this control at the boundary of the control 
area. They may be diverted, delayed, or expedited 
by this agency. They may be assigned an altitude, 
an area or sector, and a traffic pattern to be ad- 
hered to. An intial point or initial points may be 
prescribed, through which arriving flights pass and, 
upon passage, report in; or this may be required 
only upon passing into the area at any point in its 
perimeter. Use of rally points for outgoing flights 
is similarly controlled, but in every case of entry 
and departure, control receives direct report. 

Control is exercised through certain specialized 
control agencies; typically, the following: 

Control of strikes, either scheduled or on call, 
through the Strike Coordinator who is airborne 
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over the objective. Control of combat air patrols 
through fighter director groups. Control of anti- 
submarine patrols through the parent vessels fur- 
nishing them, or the surface being covered. Con- 
trol of target observers and miscellaneous or spe- 
cial flights, direct. 

In addition, through air liaison parties with each 
combat command ashore and afloat, flow of infor- 
mation and intelligence into Support Air Control 
is direct. Direct communication with call strikes by 
units requesting and/or receiving their support is 
accomplished through this air liaison net. 

The “fog of battle” is markedly present at the 
height of an assault landing—and the parallel be- 
tween organization and functions of Support Air 
Control and the control system at a major air base 
in low visibility is particularly apt. 

No consideration of tactical air support of land- 
ings, no matter how abridged, is complete without 
mention of the imperative need for intensive study 
and thorough familiarization, on the part of every 
flight crew, with the plans and with the objective. 
Without it, precision in support is impossible; 
without precision, disaster is inevitable. Every 
flight crew must be familiar with every detail of 
the ground, the naval, and the air plans; must be 
intimately familiar with the details of the terrain 
and the surrounding water area and with the grids, 
the gunfire areas, and the beach layouts. Unless 
calls for strikes—or other call support—can be 
transmitted in the briefest form, unless orders can 
be phrased in the most terse language, the air con- 
trol net will fail in the opening minutes of D-day. 

Tactical air support of an assault landing pre- 
sents one of the most complicated problems in co- 
ordination that modern warfare has produced. Car- 
riers are, per se, admirably fitted to provide ‘the 
means. The development of the support Air Con- 
trol System has given us a method of applying 
those means with the precision so essential— 
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Forty-Six Million Pounds of Flying Freight 


More than 46,000,000 pounds of military cargo, 
including aviation gasoline, munitions, trucks, 
jeeps and other war materiel, were flown across 
the Himalayas from India to China during one 
recent month by the India-China Division of the 
AAF Air Transport Command. This is much more 
than ever was shipped via the Burma Road. 

Expanded operations over the India-China route 
have been made possible by doubling the number 
of transports in service, by a greater efficiency in 
maintenance and repair, by reducing the time 
spent in loading and unloading, and a greater 
number of airfields in the area. 


While high-octane gasoline, bombs, and muni- 
tions make up a large part of the cargo, the va- 
riety of air freight is great. In one recent month, 
the planes carried more than 100 five-ton trucks, 
more than 200 smaller trucks, eleven road-scrapers, 
each weighing 25,000 pounds, and fifty jeeps. 
Some of these vehicles were cut into sections and 
reassembled in China. , ; 

Large numbers of troops are also moved over the 
Hump. In April, 1944, in support of General 
Stillwell’s campaign in Burma, the planes trans- 
ported more than 18,000 Chinese troops into In- 
dia, moving 15,000 of them in nine days——War 
Department. 


































Super High Angle Fire ss imesins excerinen wit 


the 105-mm howitzer, in an attempt to shorten the minimum range, showed results but also 






brought out the gun's limitations at relatively short range. by Lt. Col. Thomas B. Hughes 


PR ATIERY positions in the jungle being what 
they are, the high-angle fire feature of the 
105-mm howitzer comes in for more than usual 
consideration. It is much easier to find or make a 
clearing for high-angle fire than it is to find a posi- 
tion for ordinary low-angle fire (even though the 
old bugaboo of minimum elevation has lost most 
of its terrors with the adoption of the howitzer). 

However, high-angle fire has one serious draw- 
back; the minimum range available is 2800 yards. 
At least initially, the artillery is never that far be- 
hind the infantry in a landing operation. In fact, 
I have had batteries within 400 yards of infantry 
front lines, though fortunately I was not required 
to fire in support of them at that range. (We just 
took cover and let the infantry mortars cover that 
front, while we fired in support of another attack 
in almost the opposite direction. ) 

During our stay in a New Guinea area, local 
inquiry developed that while several people had 
bewailed the high minimum range, nobody had 
done anything about it. I decided to try. No in- 
formation other than that in the range tables was 
available, but a quarter of a mile away was a 
good firing position, with surveyed base line and 
water impact, and we could squeeze a few rounds 
from service practice for a trial run. 


Working Out a Solution 


Lack of ballistic coefficients and other tools of 
the trained mathematician called for a rough and 
ready approach to the problem. My dimly-remem- 
bered calculus offered no means of solution beyond 
a graphic one. So I broke out a ruled pad and a 
straight-edge and started. 

First, from FT 105-H-3, ranges and eievations 
from 3800 yards to 2800 are entered (columns 
1 and 2, figure 1). Then, subtracting in column 
2, column 3 is the increase in elevation for each 
100 yards decrease in range. 

Similarly, column 4, is the difference in in- 
crease in elevation for each 100-yard decrease in 
range. As I remember my calculus, a curve plotted 
from the values of column 3 represents the differ- 
ential of the curve of column 2, and that of 
column 4 the differential of column 3. A fifth 
column of differences can be taken, but isn’t neces- 
‘sary, as column 4 gives a smooth curve. 

The plotted curve of column 4 will reach zero 
at zero range, since at that point column 2 will 
reach 1600 mils, theoretically, and column 3 will 
begin to increase. Therefore, column 4 can be ex- 
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Table I Table Il 

1 2 ; « 1 2 > 4 

3800 835.2 3000 1229.2 14 
75.8 21.6 

3700 911.0 29.2 | 2900 1150.8 1.0 
46.6 20.6 

3600 957.6 9.2 | 2800 1171.4 0.9 
37.4 19.7 

3500 995.0 5.4] 2700 1191.1 0.8 
32.0 18.9 

3400 1027.0 3.4} 2600 1210.0 0.7 
28.6 18.2 

3300 1055.6 2.4} 2500 1228.2 0.6 
26.2 17.6 

3200 1081.8 1.8 | 2400 1245.8 0.5 
24.4 17.1 

3100 1106.2 1.4 | 2300 1262.9 0.4 
23.0 16.7 

3000 1129.2 1.4 | 2200 1279.6 04 
21.6 16.3 

2900 1150.8 1.0} 2100 1295.9 0.4 
. 20.6 15.9 

2800 1171.4 2000 13118 0.3 
15.6 

These two tables 1900 1327.4 0.3 
are Col. Hughes’ 15.3 

“rough and ready 1800 1342.7 0.2 
approach to the 15.1 

problem” of us- 1700 1357.8 0.2 
ing the 105-mm 14.9 

howitzer at ex- 1600 1372.7 0.2 
tremely high 14.7 

angles. The fig- 1500 1387.4 0.2 
ures are logged 14.5 

as he used them. 1400 1401.9 


tended in a smooth curve, as in Table II. The 
bobble at 3100 — 3000 was smoothed out by 
disregarding the figure at 3000. Such extrapora- 
tion is reasonably accurate, much more so than 
attempting a graphic extension of the elevation 
curve. Then from column 4 it is easy to build 
columns 3 and 2 of Table II. 

Checking back on my figures now, I can see a 
couple of minor discrepancies, but the figures are 
logged as I used them. Next time I'll use a French 
curve instead of the old seaman’s eye. 

Before firing, I turned the problem over to a 
couple of my ycung PhD’s for checking. They, be- 
ing young and bright, dug up the formula for a 
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parabola (y = ax” + bx + c) solved for the 
constants by using known ranges and elevations, 
and then computed points on the extended range 
table. Not satisfied with this, they proceeded to 
determine the curve by another formula, R = 
sin 76 v*, determining v at 3000 yards and assum- 
& 

ing it to remain constant. Then a third method was 
tried, assuming the elevation plotted against the 
square of the range to give a straight line (re- 
member the old rifle range rule: change of 100 
yards on the sight moves the point of impact, in 
inches, the square of the range in hundreds of 
yards? ). Greatest spread of the four methods at 
any range was 10 mils. 

All hands having agreed that we were generally 
close, we put on our tin hats and repaired to the 
beach. Weather conditions were practically perfect, 
but, just to make sure, the metro section set up 
and took a couple of shots. The volunteer gun 
crew hadn’t counted on the digging necessary to 
drop the trails 200 mils, but took it like true 
Marines—about three gripes per shovelful of sand. 
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However, after about half an hour and a few trial 
fits we got an elevation of 1375 mils. We were 
shooting for 1400, but the sand was getting pretty 
moist. Besides, it was Sunday. 


Preparing for the Test 


Base end stations checked in, piece laid, metro 
computed. Fouling shot to eliminate any cold gun 
effect. Then a five-round center of impact at 3500 
to get a K. Then, while the FDC crew plotted 
that one, we fired another five rounds at 2800 as 
a check. Plot of the first group gave range 3335, 
and of the second 2655. Metro had indicated a 
K of plus 5 yards per thousand, so this plus 50 
was a bit unexpected. However, we had a worn 
tube, and tropical storage of the ammunition 
might account for some loss of velocity. Both 
groups were tight, so we felt moderately safe in 
just making the indicated correction. 

We tried 1295.9 next. Plot gave us a range of 
1985 yards, and a drift of 94 mils. Corrected for 
the K, we had 2085, or only 15 yards in error. The 
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The standard minimum range available with the 105-mm howitzer has been 2800 
yards. Tests brought this down to 1600, found to be the gun's critical point. 
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estimated drift was 90. So far it looked all right. 

Now for the test. Base end stations were given 
the new direction and laid, the tube cocked up to 
1372.7, and all fingers crossed. Forty seconds, and 
we got a splash, apparently where we wanted it. 
The drift as read by the instrument as the piece was 
cockeyed (70 mils), but we had expected that. 
The drift curve does funny things at high eleva- 
tions. Six more rounds (as two were highly er- 
ratic) gave us a good CI. Plotted range was 1525, 
and correcting for the K gave 1600. Except for 
those two wild ones, it was close enough. 

One of the wild shots was plotted approximately 
250 yards short; the other, being missed by one 
station, wasn’t plotted, but it was about the same. 
Both were duds, practically unheard of with 105 
ammunition. Obviously, with that high a per- 
centage of erratic rounds, we couldn’t fire over 
infantry. So what caused them, and what could 
be done about correcting it? 


Critical Point for the 105 


Rifled mortars aren’t used at angles above 75 
to 80 degrees, because the projectile can’t follow the 
abrupt curve at the top of the trajectory, loses 
stability and tumbles. Apparently we had by acci- 
dent hit the critical point for the 105. Further 
indications of tumbling were the erratic point of 
fall and failure to explode. The fuze won't func- 
tion for side or base impact. Therefore if we 
called a halt at 1800 or 2000 we would be safe. 
Or rather, our allies in the infantry would be. 

So back to the desk and the slipstick to check 
things over. With trial results in range so close 
to those computed, no adjustment was necessary. 
Had the results differed materially, a readjustment 
of column 4 would have been in order. 

Drift was a different matter. It does funny 
things at high elevation, even going left in some 
cases. Therefore the drift could be expected to in- 
crease more slowly with elevation, or maybe even 
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to decrease. Some day I'll go more deeply into 
that one. All I could do at the time was fair a 
curve through observed results. 

Other columns of the range table were ex- 
tended in a similar manner. Column 3, the fork, 
wasn’t attempted, as it is seldom used now. Column 
4, the C, is the average of the figures above and 
below the corresponding range in column 3 of 
Table II. Column 5, yards per mil, is, of course, 
100 over Column 4. 

Time of flight was checked by two stop-watches, 
and appeared very nearly correct (observed, 39.9; 
computed, 40.0). Close enough for the FO. 

Probable error columns weren't extended. They 
serve no purpose other than computing the number 
of rounds necessary for destruction, a highly nebu- 
lous matter at best. 

Complementary angle of site was computed by 
using the slope of fall to compute the displace- 
ment of the point of impact, and determining 
therefrom the necessary change of elevation to 
bring the point of impact back to the desired 
range. A further check on these two columns ex- 
ists in that they reach — 1.00 and + 1.00 re- 
spectively at 1600 mils elevation. 


Precautions Necessary for 1800 Yards 


Slope of fall, effect of one square change in 
weight, velocity error, and density all reach zero at 
1600, which is a good check on the extension of 
those columns. 

We intended to do further firing to get more 
positive results, particularly as to the critical point 
of instability. However, the nuisance of ejecting 
the Japanese from Cape Gloucester interfered 
with our experiment, and further tests were post- 
poned until the next training period. We felt that 
if it became necessary we could go safely to 1800 
yards with high angle by taking reasonable precau- 
tions. Fortunately for the peace of mind of all 
concerned, we weren’t called upon to demonstrate. 


MMT IMI 


Secret Weapons of the Early 18th Century . 


Landing barges and smoke screens are commonly 
thought of as recent developments. Actually, they 
have been used for centuries. An interesting ac- 
count of their use, when Charles XII, King of 
Sweden, fought the Saxons between 1701 and 
1706, appears in the Everyman edition of Vol- 
taire’s History of Charles XII; 

“The King of Sweden had great boats made, 
after a new model, so that the sides were far 
higher than ordinary, and could be let down and 
drawn up like a drawbridge. When raised they 
protected the troops they carried, and when let 
down they formed a bridge by which to land. 
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“He also employed another artifice. Having 
noticed that the wind blew straight from the 
north, where his troops lay, to the south, where 
his enemies were encamped, he fired a large heap 
of wet straw, which spread a thick smoke over the 
river and prevented the Saxons from seeing his 
troops, or guessing at his actions. Under cover of 
this cloud he sent out boats filled with smoking 
straw, so that the cloud increased, and being right 
in the enemy’s face, prevented them from knowing 
whether the King had started on the passage or 
not.”—Submitted by DATUs C. SMITH, JR. 
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Now, the Philippine sins svissiiou mindes,” we 


are using a balanced combination of army strength, navy strength, and air strength to set up the 


ultimate defeat of an enemy who thinks in terms of a war of army vs. army. by Paul Schubert 


[¢ MAY sound like an extreme statement to say 
that the Pacific war was decided at Guadal- 
canal—but it is pretty close to the truth. At the 
time, back in mid-1942, we didn’t think we were 
deciding anything, except the temporary custody 
of one large Jap-infested island with too much 
rainfall and one nearly completed air field. 

Guadalcanal, in Japanese hands, spelled trouble 
for us. It was, as the experts pointed out, a “base.” 
Japanese air power and sea power, based on the 
Solomons, threatened the flank of our line of com- 
munications between Pearl Harbor and the South- 
west Pacific. If the enemy ever cut that line, we 
might as well pick up what was left of our marbles 
and go home, leaving Japan’s newly acquired Em- 
pire of Conquest to a troubled future under Japa- 
nese exploitation. 

We went into Guadalcanal because we had to. 
As far as we were concerned it was a “backs to 
the wall” job. Japanese expansion had reached a 
high-water mark which forced us to plug the 
crumbling levees of our Pacific defenses—or else. 


The job was given to the Marines. As they landed, 
almost everyone thought of this action as a struggle 
for a piece of ground—a land battle between 
American and Japanese troops. It was that, and 
a very bitter battle it turned out to be. By the time 
it was done both the Marines and the Army had 
learned that the Japanese soldier could be taken. 
We had learned that the Pacific war was hard, 
hateful, inhuman . . . that the Japanese were only 
one of many obstacles to be met in the struggle for 
Pacific survival. Yet Bataan and Corregidor, Ma- 
laya and Burma were not, we learned, the “pat- 
tern” of Pacific fighting. There was a new pattern. 
Its name was Guadacanal—and it saw Japan on 
the losing end. 

The most significant thing about Guadalcanal 
was the fact that what started out to be a fight 
for a piece of dirt ended up as a three-ringed, 
three-dimensional land, sea, and air campaign in 
which control of the sea and air proved the decid- 
ing factor in the equation between the ground 
forces. If we had lost the sea and air battles of 
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Guadalcanal, we could not have won the ground 
fighting—not even with the same Marines and 
Army men there on the spot, who proved them- 
selves superior to the Japanese. By winning the 
sea and air battles of Guadalcanal, we opened up 
a new chapter of American offensive strategy in 
the Pacific, and began a campaign which has led 
straight to the Philippines—and will go on to 
the Asiatic Mainland and to Japan. 

Modern war is three-dimensional. Everyone 
knows that. Yet it is very hard for the man who 
does the fighting and who is completely wrapped 
up in his own specialty, to escape the sneaking 
conviction that his branch is the mest important 
part of the job. This is especially true in coun- 
tries where one service dominates. The Germans, 
for instance, know perfectly well that modern war 
is three-dimensional, yet the Germans are essen- 
tially army-minded—conscious of the fact that 
for 150 years their armies have been among the 
world’s greatest. In building up their navy and 
their air force, the Germans did not try to make 
those services champions in their own right, but 
considered them as servants of a champion army. 


British Sea Power and Air Strength 


The British are essentially navy-minded. An 
island people, they are aware that their very ex- 
istance depends upon the ability to use the seas. 
With the ccming of air power, the British have 
turned quite naturally to the use of the “air ocean.” 
When Britain goes to war, the Britisher instinc- 
tively feels that his best chance of winning the 
war is by the use of sea power and air power— 
he doesn’t tend to rely upon large armies for the 
simple reason that the home population of the 
British Isles is only about 40,000,000, not big 
enough to provide homogeneous home-grown 
British armies capable of playing a dominant role 
in the contests of modern mass armies. 





Russia's population statistics are very different. 
Russia is a country able to put gigantic mass 
armies into the field. Thanks to great area, Russia 
is also “air minded,” but is not a seapower. 

Let us consider what happened in the European 
war, in view of its great strategic similarity to the 
warfare of the Pacific. During the first phase of 
the European war, in 1939, 1940 and 1941, the 
German offensive cleaned up all the western 
European countries that could be defeated by the 
force of land armies. The German campaigns 
were essentially campaigns of crushing land power 
—they “blitzed” forward because the opposition 
was far inferior. 


Germany's Offensive Stalemated 


During this period, the Germans found that 
they were unable to crush Britain, even though 
the ratio of German army superiority over Britain 
was probably considerably greater than that be- 
tween Germany and Poland the year before. But 
the Germans lacked the sea and air power neces- 
sary to overcome British strength in those branches 
—and so the Germans were unable to bring their 
army superiority to bear. The war between Ger- 
many and Britain was thus temporarily stalemated, 
since British sea and air superiority was not enough 
to weigh the scales in Britain’s favor. 

In 1941 the Germans turned against Russia. 
Here, army-minded Germany found itself, for the 
first time, up against a great army power. There 
is no telling what might have happened, had Ger- 
many been at war with Russia alone. But the 
German attack on Russia automatically created the 
Russo-British alliance. The Russo-British alliance, 
taken as a team, had something that neither Russia 
nor Britain had separately. It had tremendous 
three-dimensional strength. It had sea power of 
the first rank, air power of the first rank, land power 
of the first rank. From that time onward, the un- 


“The British are essentially navy-minded. Being an island people they are 


aware that their very existence depends upon the ability to use the seas... 
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Despite the fact that everyone knows modern war is three-dimensional, Japan, like 
Germany, is essentially army-minded and no match for triphibious American forces. 


balanced nature of the German military establish- 
ment began to make itself felt. 

The key to the defeat of the German army was 
the defeat of the German navy (the U-boat) and 
the defeat of the Luftwaffe. The U-boat was 
licked by mid-1942. The Luftwaffe went over to 
the defensive that same year, unable to bomb 
either Britain or Russia effectively, though the 
R.A.F. had begun the long job of battering Ger- 
man war production to rubble. At this time, the 
German Army was extended to the perimeter of 
a tremendous Empire of Conquest. Hitler’s troops 
were fighting at Stalingrad on the Volga; they 
were deep into the North Caucasus on the way to 
Baku; they were at Leningrad and far north in 
Finland; they were in Norway and on the coasts 
of France; they were pushing across North Africa 
toward Egypt; they were in the Balkans and on a 
number of Mediterranean islands .. . 

This over-extended army was utterly dependent 
upon communications. To be sure, it had “in- 
terior” lines. But as it developed, interior lines 
are doubly vulnerable to air attack, if you are so 
unfortunate as to be fighting an enemy with 
superior air power. 

In 1942, America had been drawn into the war, 


thanks to Japan’s decision to adopt the Hitler pat- 
tern in a big way. Germany, Italy, and their stooges 
had hastened to declare war on the United States, 
eager tO get in On any conquests won by tough 
militant Japan against big, umready Uncle Sam. 
The first effect of America’s entry into the war 
was to stiffen the sea power of the United Nations 
alliance. This made itself felt within six to nine 
months by the gradually increasing setback of the 
U-boat—by the latter half of 1942 the German 
navy was defeated, and never threatened again. 
Still more important, the Uniced States began 
to furnish offensive sea power—a new kind of 
amphibious offensive sea power, landing craft, 
landing ships, the transport of invasion plus the 
combat naval strength of off-shore bombardment. 
The next effect of America’s entry was a tremend- 
ous surge of United Nations strength in air power: 
strategic air power, able to bomb any part of the 
enemy’s defense area at will; tactical air power, 
able to sway the course of surface fighting. Lastly, 
American strength in manpower began to show. 
By the end of 1942, the lineup in the European 
war saw German land power still somewhat super- 
ior to the Russian-British-American combination, 
but badly—dangerously—over-extended. German 
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sea and air power had become markedly inferior to 
the British-American-Russian combination. Using 
our sea and air superiority, we had begun to isolate 
and destroy exposed German forces. This happened 
first at Stalingrad, then in Tunisia . . . Normandy 
was still around the corner. Meantime we were 
bombing German production and interior com- 
munications, and we kept on building up the land 
side of our three-dimensional force. 

By 1944 we were ready for the final assault of 
the German army. By this time we not only had 
clear sea and air supremacy, but land supremacy 
as well. Our sea and air supremacy had made it 
possible for us, first, to spend two years building 
up our land military establishment, starting from 
scratch; and, second, to ferry our new strength 
overseas and move it onto the European con- 
tinent in position for the final showdown. 

The “map picture” of the Pacific war looks dif- 
ferent, but the similarity becomes evident when 
we realize that Japan, like Germany, is “army 
minded.” Japan, of course, is much more of a 
naval power than the Germany of 1939-1944. 
Japan's naval position is more like that of the Ger- 
many of 1914. The Japanese Navy is strong—but 
still it is a Navy conceived as the servant of the 
Army. The Japanese Navy has never had parity 
with the great naval powers—it has never been 
able to think of itself as “strongest in the world.” 
Japan’s air force is likewise a servant of the Army. 


Japan’s Army Must Be Destroyed 


The Japanese Army—here we have militarist 
Japan at its evil worst. The Japanese Army, 
tremendously powerful, has limitless dreams of 
conquest all Asia, all Oceania, Ausrralia, 
Alaska, footholds in Africa and South America, 
the west coast of North America . . . Here is the 
same fantastic lust for expansion that has marked 
German military thinking. And here is the same 
weakness—the tendency toward over-expansion 
without proper security of communications . . . 
and also the tendency to capture more territory 
than can possibly be digested politically. Head- 
strong, arrogant, blind to the point of stupidity, we 
see the Japanese Army take control of the Japanese 
government and plunge the Pacific into war. 

The war against Japan will not be won until 
the main body of the Japanese Army is met and 
decisively defeated. The war against Japan is 
an “army” war. This is the great similarity be- 
tween the European and the Pacific warfare. 


If we had had to fight either the Japanese or 
the Germans in warfare of army versus army, with 
no other factors, we might be forever in coming 
out on top. That's what both the Japanese and 
the Germans expected—that’s why they have been 
so fatuously confident of the outcome. But we, 
who are not “army minded,” nor “navy minded,” 
nor “air power minded,” but “triphibious minded,” 
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have become acutely aware that modern-war is 
three dimensional. We oppose Japan's army 
strength, not with an army but with a balanced 
combination of army strength, navy strength, plus 
air strength. As we have‘learned to fight the war- 
fare of the Pacific, we use air power. and sea 
power to set up the defeat of enemy land forces. 


Applying the Lesson of Guadalcanal 


The lesson of Guadalcanal was so striking, that 
we set Out to apply it elsewhere. 

Let’s be clear about the lesson. It is this. Japan 
is over-extended, with numerous troop-bodies 
spread all over Asia and Oceania, from Manchuria 
to Malaya, from China to the Philippines. This 
wide-spread Japanese Army is utterly dependent 
upon communications. This army cannot con- 
centrate without crossing water, cannot use its 
interior lines without exposure to enemy sea and 
air power. It cannot fall back upon the Japanese 
homeland without abandoning the Empire of Con- 
quest upon which it is now dependent—and with- 
out letting us come within crushingly close air 
and sea attacking distance. Yet it cannot stay 
away from the Japanese homeland without expos- 
ing itself to the same sort of destruction in detail 
that is chewing the mighty German military estab- 
lishment to bits today. 

Up to now, we have not been ready to meet the 
main body of the Japanese Army in a showdown 
campaign—at first we didn’t have the army strength, 
and after that we became engaged in Europe. We 
have, however, discovered that by attacking Japan’s 
outpost garrisons in detail, we can annihilate them, 
thanks to our sea and air supremacy—we use this 
supremacy to cut the enemy’s communications, and 
to bombard him with a one-sided weight of heavy 
stuff. If, during these attacks, the Japanese are 
goaded to an attempt to reply with sea or air forces, 
we have so far been able to win such one-sided 
victories that we increase our sea and air supremacy 
by that much more. 

And so we came to the Philippines. 

Why should we have entered the Philippines? 
The Philippines are another Guadalcanal—but this 
time it is the Japanese who are on the spot. If 
they can’t hold the Philippines, they have lost their 
war. They cannot hold the Philippines unless 
they have sea and air supremacy around and over 
the Philippines—for without that, they can neither 
supply, reinforce nor evacuate their garrison. 

Recent sea battles have deprived them of a large 
part of their naval power, and serious inroads are 
being made on their air power. This will have an 
important bearing on the ultimate showdown with 
the Japanese Army on the Asiatic mainland and in 
Japan proper. The strategy of an attack on the 
Philippines remains sea and air strategy—yet it 
cannot be carried out except in partnership with 
the ground fighting of the invasion forces who 
complete the team of three-dimensional warfare. 
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The Great Blueprint A good beginning has been made at 


Dumbarton Oaks for a world security organization, but the work done up to now should not be 


considered a finished product. It is only a start toward achieving unity. by John Metcalfe 
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| hms basic blueprint for a realistic structure of 
world security awaits the approval of some 
sixty peace-loving nations. It is the product of 
many months of study by Allied postwar plan- 
ners that culminated in the conclusions reached by 
diplomatic draftsmen of the “big four” powers in 
a seven-week conference at Dumbarton Oaks. 

Out of the fanfare and fears, out of the secrecy 
and criticism, rose a skeleton proposal for peace 
by force—and nothing more. 

This in itself is an achievement of no small 
importance. It is a beginning—a good beginning. 
But it must not be over-estimated as a finished 
product of basic principles. It is simply the first 
draft offered to a war-sick world, an outline that 
may be radically altered in sundry respects before 
it is finally adopted. 

The foundation upon which rests the world 
security organization, to be known as the “United 
Nations,” is the simple truth that unless the great 
powers agree to keep the peace, no organization 
can guarantee peace. In other words, so long as the 
great powers stand united, there will be peace. 
Or, if and when any one of them withdraws, there 
may be another war of world-wide proportions. 


“Threat of Force”’ as a Principle 


President Roosevelt in a recent speech made 
the point crystal clear, when he said: 

“Put this proposition any way you will, it is 
bound to come out the same way; we either work 
with the other great nations, or we might some day 
have to fight them.” 

Each of the great powers represented at Dum- 
barton Oaks—the United States, Soviet Russia, 
Great Britain, and China—accepted this position at 
the outset of the discussions, Thus, they adopted 
the principle of “threat of force” to maintain 


The opinions or assertions contained in this article are the 
private ones of the author and are not to be construed as 
official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or 
the naval service at large. 


the peace. While they applied this principle to 
all nations that would later join the world se- 
curity organization, they actually also applied it 
to themselves. 

The “big stick” idea is tempered with an ap- 
proach of trust. In other words, the great powers 
do not desire to club the smaller nations into 
membership, or keep them in the organization 
by such means. Instead, they appeal to the world on 
the basis of America’s “Good Neighbor” policy. 

To quote President Roosevelt once more: 

“The kind of world order which we, the peace- 
loving nations, must achieve, must depend essen- 
tially on friendly human relations. on acquaint- 
ance, on tolerance, on unassailable sincerity, and 
good will and good faith.” 

Here, then, we have the fundamental differ- 
ence between the “United Nations” and the “League 
of Nations.” The old method consisted of banding 
together good neighbors who agreed to do no 
more than scold a bad neighbor. The new ap- 
proach would unite the good neighbors with power 
to thoroughly thrash any bad boy in the lot. In 
both cases peace is assured only so long as the 
nations stand together, but in the “United Na- 
tions” setup there is less encouragement for the 
bully in the neighborhood. That may be over- 
simplification, but the principle holds true. 


An Organization of the Great Powers 


There is another great difference. It is that 
the “United Nations” would bring into the world 
security organization membership not just some 
of the great powers, but all of the great powers 
of the globe. Unless this objective is achieved, the 
fear of war cannot be dispelled. It is better to 
have present the threat of force. 

Completely overshadowed in the findings at 
Dumbarton Oaks, and completely overlooked in the 
public reaction to the conclusions, are the ar- 
rangements for international economic and social 
cooperation. The expianation lies in the fact that 
the peace planners agreed to consider such mat- 
ters of a “subsidiary” nature. This is, perhaps, a 
grave mistake. It may yet be rectified when the 
United Nations gather for « full-dress conference 
to consider the Dumbarton Oaks blueprint. There, 
in the revision and amplification, these economic 
and social arrangements may be pushed to the 
forefront, with the so-called “Economic and So- 
cial Council” given the status of a principal or- 
gan of the security framework. 
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The point is made for the obvious reason that 
all power organs of the security organization are 
of a negative nature. They have the objective of 
centralizing power within the “Security Council,” 
composed of the big nations, in order to keep the 
peace by threat of force. The sole positive ap- 
proach to peace lies in the arrangements for in- 
ternational economic and _ social cooperation. 
Through the “Economic and Social Council” the se- 
curity organization seeks to better the “home 
life” of each nation, to bring economic benefits, 
to better the social standards, and aid in sundry 
humanitarian undertakings. This is the real road 
to lasting peace. It can be said that the American 
delegation supported this view. It tried hard to 
win first-rank approval for this proposal. How- 
ever, it will become increasingly clear as the world 
security organizaticn gets under way that lack 
of membership will prove very costly to any “hold- 
out” nation or any one that is “shutout.” 


Possible Merger of Lesser Organizations 


In the past months various world organizations 
have been taking shape, others are still to be 
founded. For instance, there was the Hot Springs 
food conference, the Atlantic City relief and re- 
habilitation conference; the Breton Woods mone- 
tary conference, and the Chicago aviation confer- 
ence. All these are shaping an as yet indistinct pat- 
tern in world organization. It is quite conceivable 
in the minds of postwar planners that eventually 
all the organizations which have sprung up out of 
these conferences may be merged into the world 
security organization. 

This is the master plan of postwar planners. 
It may or it may not take shape. The important 
point is that the sundry organizations have been 
so designed that they can be fitted into the world 
security organization, if that development should 
become desirable. Whether or not such a super- 
organization is finally set up, it is already im- 
portant for the nations of the world to share in 
the various postwar plans and activities of the 
great community of nations which has become 
known as the United Nations. By the same token, 
it is costly to stay out or to be kept out. 


Argentina on the Outside 


It was significant but little noticed, for example, 
that Argentina was not given a single copy of 
the great blueprint of Dumbarton Oaks by any 
of the “big four” powers at the conclusion of 
their conversations. This writer, in fact, raised the 
question at a press and radio conference held by 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, if Argentina would 
be invited to membership in the world security 
organization. The Secretary replied that he as- 
sumed Argentina, on the basis of her govern- 
ment’s pro-Nazi record, would hardly care to join. 
It was one way of saying the Farrell-Peron govern- 
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ment of Argentina would not be asked to attend, 
The great blueprint, although only in skeleton 
form, was already proving its effectiveness. 
Before the representatives of the United Na- 
tions sit down in full-dress conference—which 
should be in the near future—to put the finishing 
touches to the great blueprint, certain paramount 
issues have to be settled. It must be clearly under- 
stood that the drafsmen of Dumbarton Oaks were 
only diplomatic technicians with very limited 
power. The important decisions, those on which 
the security organization will stand or fall, must be 
made by the heads of state of the big powers. 
Perhaps the most salient issue still to be de- 
termined is the question of veto power within the 
Security Council. In this council will sit as _per- 
manent members, the United States, Soviet Russia, 
Great Britain, China, and France, once she has 
been restored to a position of world prestige. 
Should one of these nations be accused of aggres- 
sion, is she to be permitted to vote on the ques- 
tion? Soviet Russia is rock-solid against denying 
any member of the council a vote because she is a 
party to a controversy on which a vote is to be 
taken. The American and British delegations hold 
that to allow a vote would be like permitting an 
accused man to sit on the jury of his own trial. 
China appears willing to go along with the Amer- 
ican-British viewpoint. No one knows where 
France would stand on this point. It is essential 
to have unanimous accord on this issue before 
calling the full-dress conference. If the great pow- 
ers are united on all major issues, there should be 
comparatively little difficulty in setting up the 
“United Nations.” A serious split within the ranks 
of the big nations would make it extremely difficult 
to get the world security organization under way. 


Russia Looks to the Future 


One attempt at compromise was made: a sug- 
gestion that the council of five permanent and six 
temporary members decide on such a point by 
majority vote. This, too, the Russians turned 
down. Their arguments are clear. If the big pow- 
ers are going to split up on any point, the world 
security organization becomes meaningless, any- 
way. So, why write in any provision which might 
lead to conflict and suspicion among the great 
powers? Soviet Russia has good cause to be deep- 
ly concerned in this issue. Suppose that after the 
war she were petitioned by lesser powers (not 
possibly without some pressure on her own part) 
to admit them into the Soviet Union in at least 
semi-autonomus status. Naturally, as in the case 
of the Baltic nations, she would accede. In such 
event, there undoubtedly would be disaffected dip- 
lomatic elements, possibly the governments them- 
selves, which would brand this action as “aggres- 
sion” and ask the council to prevent it. 
Operating in this manner, Soviet Russia cer- 
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tainly would not want to forego her vote which 
would constitute a sure-fire bar to preventive ac- 
tion by the council. 

Another major issue still to be settled is the 
exact role of the smaller nations. Some of them— 
and on sound grounds—decline to play the part of 
small nations. For example, Brazil is hardly a 
small nation, although she is not one of the great 
powers of the earth. Such nations seek a preferred 
status in the General Assembly of the “United 
Nations” and this problem must be solved. 

The question of employment of force was agreed 
upon in broad terms at Dumbarton Oaks. It will 
probably be adopted with some revisions by the 
full-dress conference. However, it is then subject 
to ratification by the signatory states in accordance 
with their constitutional processes. It promises an 
historic debate in the Congress of the United States. 
The issue is whether or not our representative at 
the “United Nations” shall be given the power, 
without consulting the Congress, to commit our 
armed forces to hostilities to maintain the peace. 
We must be placed into a position with other na- 
tions to act swiftly in any emergency. The point 
is that such action would entail only a small part 
of our armed forces and they would be called on to 
fight to keep the peace, not to declare a war. The 
latter authority would remain in the Congress. But 
there are those who fail to see the distinction be- 
tween maintaining the peace and declaration of 
war. To them, there is but one important point: 
American forces would be drawn into a fight. 

The views of the American delegation are clear- 
ly reflected in the following words of President 
Roosevelt: 


“The Council of the United Nations must have 
the power to act quickly and decisively to keep the 
peace by force, if necessary. A policeman would not 
be a very effective policeman if, when he saw a 
felon break into a house, he had to go to the town 
hall and call a town meeting to issue a warrant 
before the felon could be arrested. 


“It is clear that, if the world organization is to 
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have any reality at all, our representative must be 
endowed in advance by the people themselves, by 
constitutional means through their representatives 
in the Congress, with authority to act. 

“If we do not catch the international felon when 
we have our hands on him, if we let him get away 
with his loot because the Town Council has not 
passed an ordinance authorizing his arrest, then we 
are not doing our share to prevent another world 
war.” 

In a recent speech, Senator Tom Connally, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
pointed out that time and again American forces 
have fought on foreign soil without first securing 
approval of the Congress. They fought not under 
a declaration of war, but to maintain the peace. 
As outstanding examples he cited the Boxer re- 
bellion, the Nicaragua uprising, and the Mexican 
expedition against Pancho Villa. 

Under the great blueprint, the armed forces of 
the “United Nations” would operate at the direc- 
tion of the Military Staff Committee of the Se- 
curity Council. The committee would be com- 
posed of the chiefs of Staff of the permanent mem- 
bers of the council or their representatives. While 
it is assumed that the great powers would furnish 
the armed forces in a crisis, any of the smaller 
nations could be called upon to participate. In this 
event, the military strategists would be associated 
with the Military Staff Committee. 

Should the Security Council deem it necessary, 
it would be empowered to call for such action by 
air, naval, and land forces as may be needed to 
Maintain or restore international peace and se- 
curity. Such action may include demonstrations, 
blockade, and other operations by air, sea, and 
land forces of members of the organization. 

In any case, there would be available at all times 
to the security organization limited national air 
force contingents for combined international en- 
forcement. 

The war-weary world is trying hard to avoid 
the mistakes of the past in order to give the peace 
of the future an even break. 





Marine Corps League 


The Marine Corps League founded in 1922 by 
a group of Marines and sponsored by the then 
postwar Commandant, Major General John A. 
Lejeune, was formed to preserve the traditions 
and promote the interests of the U. S. Marine 
Corps. 

All Marines in active service and all honorably 
discharged Marines are eligible to membership. 
The League is non-political, non-partisan, and 
non-sectarian, and the name cannot be used by 
any Department Officer or member to further the 
desires or wishes of any member in any political 
or sectarian dispute. 


At the present time the League consists of 205 
detachments, with a membership of 15,767 lo- 
cated in forty-two states. 

Its particular mission now is to assist Marines 
after discharge in their return to civilian status. 
Detachments have a rehabilitation committee, and 
these are engaged in aiding, materially assisting, 
and advising discharged Marines in their home 
communities. 

The Commandant is a life member of the 
League. He approves of the rehabilitation work 
being voluntarily done by this body of patriotic 
citizens for the benefit of discharged Marines. 
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radio stations, give the folks at home a concept of battle. 


MVAJ ERE in the water now. It’s pretty hard go- 
ing. There’s a lot of coral. There’s some- 
thing soft growing underneath here. There’s a 
lot of enemy fire falling around us now.” 

Spoken into a microphone by a Marine radio 
correspondent as he waded ashore with the assault 
troops at Guam, these words were part of a record- 
ing, the first ever made of a complete ship-to-shore 
movement of troops. 

Staff Sergeant Alvin M. Josephy, Jr., former 
special events man for radio station WOR, was the 
Marine radio correspondent who did the recording. 
His equipment was a battery-powered film recorder 
loaded \into a half-track to which he was attached 
by twenty-five feet of microphone cable. For 
ninety minutes, from the time he left the hold 
until he hit the beach, he ad libbed his eyewitness 
account of a Pacific landing. 

Three major networks broadcast the recordings. 
They were piped to Europe by the OWI and the 
Armed Forces Radio of the Army, and they have 
been made a part of the permanent historical 
record of the United States. 

Using disc, film, and wire recording equipment, 
Marine Corps radio correspondents are doing an 
amazing job of transcribing what takes place in 
every major action. Every Marine Division and 
Air Wing in the Pacific now has a recording team, 
and before long it is expected that Marine battle 
broadcasts will be heard over American networks 
only a few hours after the actions take place. 

The first “battle broadcasts” were made on 
Guadalcanal early in 1943 by Captain (then Sec- 
ond Lieutenant) John A. DeChant, to whom much 
of the credit must go for initiating the field 
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Marine radio correspondent interviews fly- 
er on return from raid on Jap positions. 


Ma rines on Record Battle actions are being recorded by 


Marine Corps radio correspondents on all major fronts. These amazing sound records, rushed to 


By 14¢ Lt. James W. Hurlhud 


recording activity in Marine Corps Public Rela- 
tions. Even before he was commissioned he had 
been haunting the office of Brigadier General 
Robert L. Denig, Marine Public Relations Director, 
with plans for overseas recordings. Far-seeing 
General Denig gave his blessing to the idea, but 
it was up to DeChant to secure the equipment. 

A new-type wire recorder was obtained which 
promised great things, but use of this was frus- 
trated by an uninformed helper who plugged it 
into a 200-volt direct current outlet, frying it into 
junk. A disc recorder was obtained instead, and 
DeChant and his colleagues set about transcribing 
everything within sight or hearing. A lot of this 
early stuff was very good, and much of it was very 
bad owing to technical difficulties. None of it, 
however, got on the air except an interview with 
Sergeant Howard Biggerstaff who described the 
Marines’ march to Viru Harbor. This fine record- 
ing was aired on WLW, Cincinnati, Biggerstaff’s 
home town, by General Denig himself. 


Networks Ask for Recordings 


Credit for eliminating the early technical 
troubles goes largely to Sergeant James O. Hardin, 
Jr., who brought to DeChant’s group a natural 
aptitude for things electronic. Heading for Vela 
Lavella from Guadalcanal, they ground out a series 
of records which at first were turned down by the 
networks. A few weeks later the networks were 
urgently requesting permission to broadcast the 
battle discs. Having sampled them and found 
them good, the nets were receptive to other battle 
recordings. One interesting transcription, an in- 
terview with Major Gregory Boyington, made 





At the front lines on Guam a recording is 
made of interview with a Marine officer. 
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four days before he was announced as missing in 
action, was aired over three major networks. 

Making battle recordings was and is a tough 
operation. Cranky equipment, failing power, miss- 
ing phone lines and lynx-eared censors are only 
partially compensated for by a plethora of broad- 
cast material. The great difficulty to date, however, 
has come after the recordings have been made. 
Delays in transit dampened the enthusiasm of 
radio stations and networks in some of the 
earlier efforts. It now takes about a weck to get 
the records from the field to the brcadcasting sta- 
tion, but before long it is expected that high- 
powered Navy transmitters now being built at 
Guam and Pearl Harbor will permit the recordings 
to be heard stateside in a very few hours after 
they are transcribed. 


So Civilians Can Learn About War 


Certainly material such as that recorded by 
Captain Larry Hays and Technical Sergeant Keene 
Hepburn at Saipan should serve to bring the war 
home to civilians. For thirteen days, Hays and 
Hepburn ground out recordings. They covered 
the landing itself, tank and flame-thrower as- 
saults on Jap pillboxes, the march on Garapan, 
and a host of other action. They interviewed 
admirals and hospital apprentices, generals and 
privates. Often they were under enemy fire, which, 
with the roar of our own artillery, is recorded in 
the fifteen hours of material brought back to the 
States. Almost ten hours of this material has 
been on the air. 

Three Marine radio correspondents were on 
hand when Guam was liberated. In addition to 
Staff Sergeant Josephy, Sergeant Edward Stodel, 
a former Los Angeles commentator, and Captain 
Ray Henri, a public relations officer, recorded 
various phases of the operation. Most interesting 
of Stodel’s programs was an interview w#h several 
natives, which included a song composed during 
the Japanese occupation entitled “Uncle Sam”. 
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Captain Larry Hays faces his microphone 
before a backdrop of historical events. 


The chorus goes: “Oh, Mr. Sam, Sam, dear old 
Uncle Sam, won't you please come back to Guam?” 

Most recent development in battle recording is 
the “Joe Blow” interview. While on Saipan, Cap- 
tain Hays made half a hundred interviews with 
the men in the ranks. Individual records were 
made and sent to the local station in the man’s 
home town. After airing, the transcriptions were 
presented to the man’s family. All Marine radio 
correspondents are now making “Joe Blow” re- 
cordings when there is a lull in the battle action. 

Most interesting of these will probably be made 
on the steps of the Imperial Palace in Tokyo, when 
General MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz are in- 
terviewed. The microphone in all likelihood will 
be held by a Marine radio correspondent. 





Marines Ready to Invade Japan in 1849 


Japanese brutality toward Americans brought a 
detachment of Marines to the Island Kingdom 
almost a century ago when the USS Preble put in 
at Nagasaki to effect the release of several Amer- 
icans and Hawaiians, held by the Nipponese. 

Seven American and nine Hawaiian seamen, 
from the whalers Lagoda and Plymouth had been 
imprisoned by the Japs, and barbarously treated. 
One American died from neglect and lack of cloth- 
ing, and a Hawaiian committed suicide. News of 
this reached officials of the United States in China 
through the Dutch. Commodore David Geisinger, 
Commander of the East India Squadron, despatch- 
ed the USS Preble, Commander James Glynn, to 


Nagasaki. It arrived on April 17, 1849, four years 
before Commodore Perry’s expedition went to 
Japan. 

Orderly Sergeant John Culp, in charge of the 
Marine Guard of the Preble was ordered to hold 
his men in readiness as the spearhead of a landing 
force of amphibious soldiers and sailors—the first 
on Japanese soil. The invasion, however, became 
unnecessary. Commander Glynn secured the re- 
lease of the Americans and Hawaiians through 
armed diplomacy, and did not insist on landing. 
The Preble sailed from Nagasaki on April 27th.— 
Lt. CoL. EDWIN NORTH MCCLELLAND, USMC, 
Retired. 
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The Florida War 
kkk 


By most standards the Florida War was not a 
big conflict. The forces engaged were small. Losses 
by today’s standards, were trifling. Yet it was a 
type of warfare that demonstrated the difficulty of 
fighting an enemy who had nature as his ally. 

For seven years, from 1835 to 1842, this war con- 
tinued in the thousands of square miles of Florida’s 
swamp country, as soldiers, sailors, and Marines, 
aided by friendly Indians, tried to round up Semi- 
noles, Creeks, and Cherokees for emigration to the 
West. In the end, our forces were successful, but 
not before hundreds of men had lost their lives in 
battle and by disease. 

It was another example of the futility of ap- 
peasement. The Indians had agreed to the emigra- 
tion, in a treaty signed May 6, 1832, but when the 
time came for them to leave they refused. While 
the white man temporized, the Indian stocked up 
with gunpowder. At length the tension exploded 
into war on December 28, 1835, when, near Fort 
King, a party of Indians ambushed General Thomp- 
son and Lieutenant Smith, killing them. 

The war, so long expected, was now started. The 
elusive Indians would await their chance, pounce 
upon settlers or soldiers, then disappear into the 
swamps. Time and again the chiefs would promise 
to surrender, if given time to gather their tribes, 
aud, loaded with supplies from the white man, 
would retire to the swamps. 

To combat these tactics, two brigades were formed 
to make up Major General Thomas E. Jesup’s 
Army of the South. Included in one of the two 
brigades were a number of Marines. This brigade 
was commanded by Colonel Commandant Archi- 


bald Henderson. In addition, Marine guards par- 
ticipated in many actions. 

In The Florida War, John T. Sprague describes 
the manner in which the Marines got into the con- 
flict: “Colonel Henderson volunteered his services, 
together with that portion of the corps stationed at 
the different navy yards. In this he was seconded 
most cheerfully by the officers-under his command. 
In June, 1836, they reached Columbus, Georgia, 
and immediately took the field; from thence to 
Florida, where they participated in the arduous 
campaigns under General Jesup.” 

Although there were no big battles fought, the 
Florida War was long drawn out in a series of bit- 
ter actions fought under extremely adverse con- 
ditions. The difficulties of the campaign were later 
summarized by General Zachary Taylor when he 
said: . such is the nature of their country 
that concealment is found to be more efficacious 
than opposition, and they leave the climate to 
fight their battles.” 

The Indians had other allies too—dysentery, 
typhoid, yellow fever, intermittent fever, consump- 
tion, and pneumonia, to name but a few. The hard- 
ships of the campaigns are indicated by the follow- 
ing notation: “The fatigue and privation under- 
gone was so great that Private Kingsbury fell in 
his trail and died from sheer exhaustion.” 

Still, the enemy held out. While many had been 
killed or had given themselves up for emigration, 
others remained to make the country unsafe for the 
settlers. Then, in 1841, a new plan was tried. Here- 
tofore, summer campaigns had failed. In fact they 
were considered virtually impossible because of the 
climate. In 1841, however, the troops were ordered 
to remain in action to destroy all crops and dwell- 
ings of the Indians. This scorched earth policy, it 
was believed, would make it impossible for the 
redskins to continue the war. 

Before long the results of this policy became ap- 
parent. Deprived of food, and no longer supplied 
with powder by the white man, the Indians gradu- 
ally gave up the struggle. More chiefs surrendered 
with their followers, those who were left gave up 
the struggle, and the war came to a close on 
August 14, 1842. 
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HEN Dan Daly died the newspapers de- 
scribed him as “the fightin’est man who ever 
served with the Marine Corps.” 

That may or may not be so, but he left behind 
him so many medals that it took his relatives hours 
to find them—two Congressional Medals of Honor, 
a Distinguished Service Cross, a Navy Cross, a 
Médaille Militaire, a French Victory Medal with 
four clasps, a Croix de Guerre with palm, and six 
Marine Corps Campaign Medals. Characteristically, 
Dan Daly had hidden them away in dresser draw- 
ers. He didn’t like to talk about his decorations, 
or to talk about himself. 

Daly was born at Glen Cove, Long Island, on 
November 11, 1873, and joined the Marine Corps 
in New York on January 10, 1899. Hardly had he 
finished his recruit training when he was shipped 
to China where the Boxer Rebellion had broken 
out. and there, at Peking, he won his first medal. 

South of the American Legation towered the 
Tartar Wall, where the Marines had their battle 
station and where they fought desperately for days 
against the Chinese beseiging them. On the eve- 
ning of July 15, 1900, Daly was left alone at a 
bastion while his captain went for reinforcements. 
The Chinese stormed the bastion, but Daly beat 
them off single-handed. For this and further heroic 
action in the quelling of the Rebellion, he was 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor. 


Commendations and Another Medal 


On March 14, 1911, Daly was serving aboard 
the USS Springfield when gasoline caught fire and 
menaced the powder magazines. He beat out the 
flames before the general alarm had been sounded, 
and for this was commended by the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Major General Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. 

Daly’s second Congressional Medal of Honor 
was won in Haiti in 1915. A mounted patrol of 
thirty-five had left Fort Liberte on reconnaissance, 
and on the night of October 24 they were am- 





Sergeant Major Dan Daly 


bushed by 400 Cacos. The thirty-five Marines 
fought them off, but the Cacos reorganized, and 
Daly was told to get his machinegun set up. The 
gun, however, was strapped to a horse which had 
been killed in the river a mile back. Daly retraced 
his way through the jungle, pkinged into the tor- 
rent while bullets struck around him, and finally 
located the submerged weapon and dragged it to 
the bank. Then he crawled back to his patrol with 
the gun on his back. 


Do You Want to Live Forever? 


It was in France, however, that Daly, then a 
Gunnery Sergeant, won most of his decorations, 
even though he was well over forty years old. On 
June 5, 1918, at the risk of his life, he extinguished 
a fire in an ammunition dump at Lucy-le-Bocage, 
near Belleau Wood. Five days later he attacked an 
enemy machinegun emplacement, unassisted, and 
captured it by use of hand grenades and his auto- 
matic pistol. On the same day, during the German 
attack on Bouresches he brought in wounded under 
fire, for which he was given a citation and the 
Army Distinguished Service Cross. 

It was about that time that Daly, leading his 
men in an attack, uttered the famous words: 

“For Christ’s sake, men, come on! Do you want 
to live forever?” 

After more than thirty years of service with the 
Marine Corps, Daly was transferred to an inactive 
status in the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve on July, 
3, 1920, and was made a Sergeant Major in that 
organization. He was retired January 31, 1929, and 
died at Glendale, Long Island, April 28, 1937. 
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Marine Bomber-Fighters 


The most recent and promising innovation in 
the Air Arm are the squadrons to be known as 
VMBF or Bomber-Fighters. This is a new desig- 
nation marking the latest Marine concept of attack 
aviation. Much has been said of the Fighter- 
Bomber and its development in all the theaters of 
war but the new VMBF squadrons are an even 
different approach. 

The primary mission of these squadrons now 
in action will be bombing, though it will be done 
in fighter planes. The change was activated in the 
field by the unique procedure of turning scout- 
bomber squadrons into the new VMBF units. 
Pilots flying the SBD Dauntless dive bombers in 
the Marshalls turned in their lumbering work- 
horses for high-powered Vought-Corsair fighter 
planes. After a brief transitional period, these 
pilots went back into combat as bomber pilots 
with a cockpit full of new advantages. 

Their long familiarity with SBD_ probably 
brought with it some prejudices in favor of the 
much-slower moving Dauntless. It was noted for 
turgid dependability. They said greater accuracy 
was possible in vertical dives in the SBD because 
of its split flaps and slower speed. Some dive- 
bomber pilots felt that the Corsair was too hot a 
plane for accurate bombing. Combat experience by 
fighter pilots who took up bombing as an avoca- 
tion proved this was not the case. 


Pioneering in Fighter-Bomber Tactics 


Take the fighter-bomber tactics developed by the 
Devil Dog squadron under Major William E. 
Clasen, a dive-bomber pilot before transferring to 
fighters. The account appeared in an article written 
by Sergeant Robert W. Harvey, a combat corre- 
spondent who was with the Fourth Marine Air 
Wing in the Marshall Islands. 

Clasen’s F4U pilots helped pioneer the transfor- 
mation of Marine fighter planes into versatile 
fighter-bombers. Their best method of attack 
proved to be—go in low and fast. It was developed 
as a phase of fighter-bomber tactics to be used 
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Reports and Comments on the Military Uses 


of Aircraft. By Cand. Jack DeChant 


against enemy installations well above ground— 
blockhouses, concrete magazines, and radio towers, 

“This kind of bombing is an art, not a science. 
It’s like playing a violin—in the last analysis, you 
can’t tell a man exactly how to do it. He’s got to 
do it himself, practicing constantly until he works 
out his own individual technique,” Clasen reports. 


F4U Pilots Talk Targets 


His pilots reported their varied versions: 

“Keep the whole target in view just above your 
engine cowling. When it disappears under the 
cowling, release the bomb,” reported one. 

Another says, “Release at the point where you've 
got to drop it and get the hell out of there or you'll 
fly right through the target.” Still another insisted 
it was a hurdling proposition of holding off as 
long as you can, then releasing just in time for the 
plane to leap the target. 

This type of glide bombing proved exceptionally 
accurate in the Marshalls once the fighter pilots 
had gained sufficient experience in this wholly 
new business in their books. 

On Peleliu, pilots of Major Robert Stout’s Death 
Dealer squadron used their Corsair fighters te bomb 
out Jap positions in caves on Bloody Nose Ridge 
and Death Valley. In spite of a torrential down- 
pour and very poor visability, the VFB pilots were 
praised by ground observers for their accuracy. 
They were dumping 1,0000 pound bombs within 
a few hundred yards of the ground troops. 

The new VMBF squadrons will solve a number 
of general operational problems for the Air Arm. 
First, it will greatly increase its versatility by em- 
phasizing high-speed assault. Secondly, it will elim- 
inate the extreme vulnerability of the slower scout- 
bombers in the pull-out and rendezvous periods. 
Thirdly, there will be need for far fewer fighters 
than the once high ratio needed for safety in cov- 
ering dive-bomber strikes against territory pro- 
tected by enemy aircraft. 

The same new squadrons will get extensive 
training in both fighter tactics and dive-bombing, 
but their primary mission will be bombing, then 
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fighting, as is designated by the letters VMBF. The 
regular fighter squadrons (VMF) will get training 
in bombing as an auxiliary weapon but their prime 
mission will continue to be fighter pilots. 
Painstaking experiments with the Corsair as a 
bomber under fire against enemy targets in both 
the South and Central Pacific have evolved the fol- 
lowing advantages for that type of aircraft: 


Speed Provides Several Advantages 


The fighter or VF planes can carry loads equiva- 
lent to, and in some cases greater than, the old 
VSB type aircraft. (Pictures have just been re- 
leased showing the Corsair carrying two 1,000 
pound bombs.) VF aircraft of the Corsair type 
have greater range, rate of climb, and considerably 
more speed. The F4U is listed with a top of over 
400 miles per hour where the SBD was rated in 
the 180 mph class. 

Moreover, the fighter plane’s greater speed and 
maneuverability give it a greater advantage in 
tactical surprise attack and make the fighter’s run 
on the target less hazardous from AA and less 
vulnerable to attacking enemy aircraft. As pre- 
viously noted, the VF's speed permits a rapid get- 
away and much more evasive action after the 
bombs have been dropped. This was the weakest 
point in the old VSB armor . . . its relative slow- 
ness making it a sitting duck for concentrations 
of AA fire and for lurking Zeros. And where the 
SBD needed protection after its pull-out, the VFs 
and VBFs can do their own fighting. 

Solved, too, by this new development are sev- 
eral of the serious escort cover problems for low- 





Marine fighter-bomber Corsairs soar off on 
another mission against Jap Pacific bases. 
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level bomber strikes. The book called for a rela- 
tively large number of fighters for cover on any 
low-level bombing missions against strongly pro- 
tected enemy territory . . . as was the case for many 
weeks prior to the leveling of Munda, Kahili, and 
Rabaul. Older type VSB planes were too slow for 
their fighter escort since for close cover it was 
necessary for the VF pilots to hover at a greatly 
reduced speed over the bombers, making even the 
fighters themselves more vulnerable. Now, the 
VMBF squadrons can readily keep pace with their 
cover which, in itself, can be reduced in numbers 
because fighter planes will be doing the bombing. 

The bomber-fighter contributes a great deal to 
the confidence of the pilot himself because of its 
greatly increased speed, rate of climb, and maneu- 
verability, and will reduce the fatigue factor since 
long missions will now be less tiresome than in 
the slower planes which have been used. 


Versatility of New VMBF Squadrons 


It will take time, of course, before the new 
VMBF squadrons master the fine arts of dive- 
bombing as it was known to the veterans flying 
the Dauntless dive-bombers. However, experiments 
have proven that accuracy in the VBF planes has, 
in most cases, equalled and sometimes exceeded 
that of the regular VSB aircraft, even without 
previous training of the pilots in dive-bombing. 

The general trend in all theaters now is for dive- 
bombing to be done in fighter planes or greatly 
improved dive bomber types. Not all VMSB squad- 
rons in the Air Arm will make the switch to fight- 
ers. Some will continue to fly the new VSB planes 
for certain types of missions. 

The new-type bomber-fighter squadrons will be 
a remarkable improvement if only for the flexi- 
bility they provide. One type of plane can now run 
the gamut as fighter, dive-bomber, glide bomber, 
skip and low-level bomber, depending on the type 
of mission required. That, certainly is versatility 
personified. 





Bombing With a 
Sense of Humor 


With typical Teutonic thoroughness the 
Germans had built a fake airfield at Orly, 
France, to lure Allied airmen away from 
the huge Luftwaffe base at Villacoublay. A 
masterpiece of deception, it even had dummy 
planes on the ersatz runways and near the 
phoney hangars. They abandoned it soon 
after it was built, following a British air 
raid in which fliers peppered the field with 
fake wooden bombs.—Air Forces, November 


1944. 
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10% Hits With the Director vo. mu: tno» 


you are going to get hits before you fire the first round, and not trust to luck to get two or 


three hits per 100 shells. Proper handling is the answer. by Lt. Gaank B. Aycock, UW. S. #.. 


[1°£s your outfit get an average of about three 
per cent hits? During most firings, dces some 
section get “hot” and make up to eight per cent 
hits? Would you like to see the average for all 
sections go up to eight, or even ten, per cent hits? 
To bring this about is easily possible. Precau- 
tionary measures involve: (1) having the equip- 
ment in shape; (2) emplacing, leveling, and ori- 
enting with understanding and painstaking care 
and thoroughness; (3) making intelligent range 
settings. These precautionary measures are exe- 
cuted cheerfully by men who have confidence in 
the equipment, and who appreciate that the allow- 
able tolerances are extremely small. 

The bortleneck in the problem of getting hits 
is emplacing, leveling, and orienting—especially 
orienting in elevation. Your troops can learn how 
to remove this bottleneck. After proper training 
on the average firing line, the average gun section 
can produce all the conditions necessary for con- 
sistent hitting within forty minutes. More im- 
portant, these conditions also bring hits in combat. 

Aiming tolerances, especially in elevation, are 
very small. The only safe rule is to work for per- 
fection in emplacing, in leveling, in azimuth ori- 
enting, and especially, in elevation orienting. 

The Director MS (or M5A1) will obey the nec- 
essary tolerances if you will tie it in to the gun 
properly. Azimuth and elevation reference planes 
for the gun must be the same as those for the di- 
rector. Satisfy this condition by expert emolacing, 
leveling, orienting. Train your trackers. Then, on 
any target practice course, you will get a practically 
continuous series of line shots. With continuous 
line shots you are bound to get hits. If you get con- 
tinuous line shots and hits in target practice. you 
can feel sure your outfit will distinguish itself. 

If you are not getting line shots, do not blame 
the director. Persistent failure to get line shots 4s 
not the fault of the director. Neither is it the fault 
of the range setting, since only the most unreason- 
able range setting could possibly affect line shots. 
Look for the trouble. There is something which you 
have forgotten, or something which you have not 
done well enough. The hints given in this discus- 
sion may help you to discover what you have been 
neglecting to do, and what you may not have been 
doing with sufficient precision. 

It is likely that you know how to keep your 
equipment in perfect condition. You run the usual 
director tests, keep the gun carriage well lubricated, 
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This article by Lieutenant Aycock 
represents the latest and best in firing 
technique for the 40-mm gun and di- 
rector. This system makes the 40-mm 
so reliable that if you don’t get hits, 
you no longer charge it off as a “bad 
day,” you look for something you for- 
got to do, or did wrong. The methods 
described have been tried during train- 
ing by the Light Antiaircraft Group of 
a Marine Defense Battalion, and the 
results were outstanding. The shooting 
of the organization improved from me- 
diocre to excellent, and so immediately 
that there can be no doubt that Lt. 
Aycock’s system was the principal con- 
tributory cause. 











and have your power plant operating properly. 
You check the equilibrator adjustment, and are 
sure that there is sufficient oil in the oil gear units. 
You know how many rounds have been fired 
through your tube and that you cannot get hits 
with a worn-out gun barrel. 

It is possible, however, that you may not know 
all the tricks of the trade relating to emplace- 
ment. Let’s consider some of them. 

First, the equipment needs extra support on 
most types of ground. Not much extra support, 
but some. The covers from four ammunition 
boxes are generally sufficient, if used as auxiliary 
jack pads. You can easily make auxiliary jack 
pads from scrap lumber. 


Getting Down to Fine Points 


Level the ground under these auxiliary pads 
and have the pads horizontal and on the same level. 
Emplace the gun so that the jack pads are centered 
on top of the auxiliary pads. Dig out under the 
wheels, and under the carriage if necessary. Level 
the gun with the gun-level bubbles using a mini- 
mum runout of the jacks. A good rule is to have the 
gun level with not more than two turns of any 
jack handle. After you have done this you will 
understand why the jack pads must be on the same 
level. Drive the stakes all the way in. 

The above is only approximate leveling. To do 
the real job use a gunner’s quadrant after the 
stakes are in. Let No. 9 take his seat and hold the 
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gun rigidly at some convenient elevation, say 
twenty or thirty degrees. Traverse the gun until 
it is over the longitudinal girder. Place the gun- 
ner’s quadrant on the quadrant seat provided and 
get the bubble perfectly centered. Traverse the 
gun 180 degrees. If the bubble moves in the 
slightest degree, make sufficient correction on the 
quadrant to bring the bubble Aalfway back to cen- 
ter. Then by use of the jacks in line with the 
quadrant, bring the bubble back to center. You 
can make half the usual correction given in the 
drill by raising or lowering two adjacent jacks the 
same amount. Now traverse ninety degrees and 
repeat. If the jack notches are too far apart to get 
perfect level, use the maul on the high stakes until 
the gun is absolutely and perfectly level. 


M1 Model Must Be Warmed Up 


Now comes something very important. No. 9 
thinks his jack is tight. No. 7 thinks his jack is 
tight, but neither one knows how tight the other’s 
jack is. So the gunner should check the tightness of 
the jacks at this time by raising the handle and 
pulling up just a little, backing off and relocking. 
Don’t check pressure by kicking the pads. Unless 
the pressure is equal you won't get continuous line 
shots. If pressure is equal, recheck the level again. 
If pressure is unequal, tighten one jack until all 
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pressure is equal, and relevel. This is not hard to 
do but it is highly important to the final results. 

Turn on the oil gear units and let them warm 
up. This is not so essential with the M3 but it is 
particularly necessary with the M1. 


Precision Adjustments to Remember 


In the meantime, the director is emplaced. Be 
sure it has a good footing. Don’t allow any dirt 
against the horizontal bracing or the director will 
rock due to the vibration when firing. Level the 
director until the bubbles will not change position 
at all when the director is traversed 180 degrees. 
You will note that this reduces tolerances, pre- 
scribed in manuals, to zero. It is easy to do and 
takes only a few more seconds. 
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When target is at 1, trocer is at 1. 
When target is at 2, tracer is at 2. 
When torget is at 3, tracer is at 3. 


When target is ot 4, tracer is ot 4 


AT ALL TIMES 
\ THE TRACER APPEARS TO BE 
\ BEHIND THE TARGET 
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GUN OBSERVER 











Select a distant point at least 3,000 yards away 
and collimate the scopes perfectly. 

Take out the deflections carefully and exactly. 
The movement allowed in the fine dial while run- 
ning the range wheel from minimum to maximum 
and back to minimum is the width of the index 
mark on the fine dial. Experience has shown that 
the range section fails more often in this impor- 
tant detail than in any other. The range wheel must 
always be run up whenever deflections are zeroed. 
Never trust that pulling out the clutch will auto- 
matically give zero deflections. 

After the oil gears have warmed up thoroughly, 
adjust creep and dither. Creep is a simple matter 
but it is hard to say what rule to follow about 
dither. It has been observed, however, that the 
gunner generally puts in too little dither rather 
than too much. It is better to have too much rather 
than too little. A distinct tremble should be felt 
with finger tips not only in the ouput coupling but 
at the end of the barrel. However, the movement 
should not be visible. 

If not emplaced in a fortified position, turn off 
the oil gear units and turn the gun and director 
around so that the gun is pointing underneath the 
azimuth scope. Tie a loop in one end of a string 
and tie a.weight on the other end. Hang the loop 
over the azimuth scope. Be sure that the string is 
hanging direcly under the center of the azimuth 
scove. If the scope has a small hole at the bottom 
of its body just in front of the objective lens, you 
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won't need the loop. Tie a knot in the string, push 
it through the hole and stick a pin, nail, or match 
through the string. Then it will hang perfectly. 

Send a man with a pole out 100 yards to the 
rear (fifty yards is sufficient if you are very care- 
ful) along the gun-director line. No. 2 should place 
his vertical hair on the pole. The gun should be 
sighted on the pole by the range setter with the 
pole perfectly in the center of the bore. If the 
string is not hanging so as to appear precisely on 
the face of the pole, the pole is not on the gun- 
director line. Have the pole moved over, and track 
the pole with the gun and director until string and 
pole are perfectly lined up in the center of the bore 
of the gun and at the same time so that the di- 
rector azimuth telescope is on the pole. 

At this point, the pole is on the gun-director 
line. Ram it in the ground and use the gunner’s 
quadrant to plumb it. You can paint a one-half 
inch white band around the porter bar as your 
orienting point and dispense with having to plumb 
the pole. One or the other must be done. 

Now with power on, orient on this pole or the 
white band on the pole. Split the backlash so that, 
if after orientation, the director is traversed right 
and comes back on from right to left without over- 
running, the gun lags slightly to the right. When 
traversed left and brought from left to right it 
must lag an equal amount on the left. In splitting 
backlash it will help if this one fact is remembered: 
if during orientation the gun is brought on from 
right to left, and the director is brought on from 
right to left, then after unlocking the orienting 
clutch, the gun will come on the point from right 
to left but from the left to right the gun will lag 
slighly behind the director. 


A Test That Is Not in the Manual 


Carry a ruler out to the pole, and by sighting 
through the bore, measure the amount of this lag 
or backlash on the ruler. It should not exceed two 
mils. If your orienting point is 100 yards away 
(3,600 inches) the lag to the right and left should 
not exceed 3.6 inches. If more, make the backlash 
adjustment in the helical gears, retest and reorient. 
If still too much, check dither and check for wear 
in splice connections at flexible coupling to gun. 

This test is not in any manual but it is believed 
that the tolerance given above is reasonable. With 
the M3 oil gear the lag should be considerably less, 
not over one mil. 

If you orient in the above fashion, the azimuth 
angle between the director telescope axis and gun 
barrel should not be more than .1 mil. This brings 
about almost perfect parallelism. 

If in an emplacemet.t, as you would be in a com- 
bat area, it will be necessary to establish the front 
gun-director line. Raise the gun, sight over it with 
the director azimuth scope lining up the (1) 
vertical cross hair in the scope, (2) the center of 
the front cartridge guide, and (3) the scribe 
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mark on top of the barrel next to the flash hider. 
(See Figure 1.) You can get a fairly good focus 
at this short range by holding the eye about four 
inches from the telescope eyepiece. Depress the 
gun and set a pole 100 yards out in front in line 
with the vertical hair in the scope. Place another 
pole fifty yards out in line with the vertical hair and 
the 100-yard pole. If both poles line up not only in 
the scope but in the gun also, then the farther pole 
is on the gun-director line and can be used for an 
orienting point. Probably they will not line up 
because optical parallax will prevent you from ac- 


curate alignment on the cartridge guide and scribe. 


mark. Make such adjustments of the poles as are 
necessary so that the two are precisely in line for 
both the gun and director. (See Figure 2.) Use a 
long power plant bar for the 100-yard pole and a 
short one for the fifty-yard pole so that you can 
see them both when lining up. 

Orient in your usual manner in elevation by 
convergence on a distant point. This will be the 
last time you should have to do this, however, 
with this particular fire unit. 

Now let us check our backlash and lag in eleva- 
tion. Select a point and bring the scopes down 
without overrunning. The orienting point will do 
very well for this. Set the gunner’s quadrant on its 
quadrant seat and adjust the bubble to center. Now 
depress three or four degrees and come back up to 
the point without overrunning. Note the original 
setting on the quadrant and adjust the bubble back 
to center. Note the setting. The difference in read- 
ing is a combinaion of backlash and lag. Such a 
test is not given in any manual but experience 
has shown that most guns should come to 1.5 mils 
or less. Some guns equipped with M3 oil gears will 
come to one half mil or even better. This method 
is fast and simple. It checks not only the director 
and oil gear units but also the gear and spline 
backlash which other tests do not check. 


After the Gun Is Emplaced 

As a final refinement, check elevation orienta- 
tion through the whole field of fire. In this way you 
are testing for combined errors involved in eleva- 
tion orientation, leveling of gun, and leveling of 
director. If you vary 2/10 mil check everything 
and find the trouble. By following this procedure 
you take into account any individual peculiarities 
and you can always open fire with line shots. 

In fact, you should now be able to get seventy- 
five to ninety per cent line shots on average courses 
without track off. Any deviation from line will be 
due to tracking errors or will be because your gun 
has moved. Check this constantly until the gun 
Stays in place. If you emplaced low enough and 
used auxiliary support under the jack pads, the 
gun will settle down within two courses, and, on 
average ground, will not move more than 1/10 
mil for a day of shooting. 

We are ready to shoot except for instructing 
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When target is at 1, tracer is at 1 
When target is ot 2, tracer is at 2 
When target is ot 3, tracer is at 3 


When target is ot 4, tracer is at 4. 





THE TRACER WILL APPEAR 
AHEAD OF THE TARGET 
IN THIS CASE ONLY. 
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our trackers and range setter. The azimuth tracker 
should track the center of the target. On the ap- 
proaching leg he will naturally make his error in 
tracking by going too far and getting his cross 
hairs ahead of the center. He should not reverse 
his handwheel but should hold his rate until the 
target catches up. On the receding leg he will nat- 
urally take out rate too rapidly and get behind. 
Holding the rate will allow the director to catch 
up. Watch his movements and be sure he does not 
twitch his handwheel back and forth. If he only 
realizes it, the target will make corrections, where- 
as if he tries to correct he will introduce false rates. 

This same thing is true in elevation but is more 
difficult to do because the rate reverses twice on a 
crossing course. 

Now for the range setter. Add one rule to your 
list. Don’t change range unless you know it must 
be changed. Don’t think, know! More hits have 
been lost because the range setter “thought” some- 
thing should be done, than for any other one 
reason. Almost anyone can set a range that the 
target is coming to. That will not do any good 
however unless you leave it alone until the proper 
lead has been generated. 

The range setter has three ways of “knowing.” 

First, he can know the range should be changed 
from observation of overs, hits, and shorts. If these 
can be readily seen, this is the most reliable meth- 
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od. Unfortunately a great many line shots cannot 
always be identified as over or short. The sun or 
white fleecy clouds for a background sometimes 
prevent the range setter from seeing any tracers. 

It is worthy of note that overs and shorts can be 
distinguished more readily on combat courses than 
on target courses principally because of the better 
contrast between tracer and target. 


Or You Can Use a Cigarette 


A second method is to set range in accordance 
with his judgement of range, based on a simple 
mil reference. If the range setter holds a cigarette 
at arm’s length, a medium bomber of the type 
that tows our targets will be approximately 1,600 
yards away when it just covers the end of the 
cigarette, at about 800 yards when it extends over 
twice the width of the end of the cigarette, and so 
on. In other words, the range setter can use the 
end of a cigarette at arm’s length as a crude stadia 
range finder. By noting the position of the towing 
plane he will know when the target is about 1,600 
yards away. By noting the angle of approach, with 
a little training he can get a fairly good idea of the 
range on other parts of the course. The range set- 
ter must realize, however, that his judgment of 
range based on this method is only approximate 
and he must wait longer between changes in order 
to guarantee the opportunity for a hit. 

Finally, the range setter sees the lead as the gun 
is fired. He knows approximately how tar ahead of 
the target the gun is pointing. A good range set- 
ter has some idea of what lead angle should be 
applied and when all other methods fail he may 
have to rely on this. Unless a range setter is very 
observant, he may think that the angle between 
gun barrel and line of sight is larger than it really 
is. Largely for this reason, this method is the least 
reliable of the three metheds mentioned. 


Something No Range Setter Can Do 

Above all things, the range setter must realize 
that he cannot set the right range for all rounds. 
He must set a range and allow the target to ty 
until the director generates the right lead. No range 
setter ever lived who could creep a range wheel 
and place round after round in the target. It can’t 
be done. If the range setter attempts it, he is almost 
certain to be astern or ahead of the target. 

Finally, the range setter should not increase 
range setting at midpoint. If he does so, he admits 
in effect that he has already made a bad mistake: 
he was short at midpoint. A moment’s thought will 
show that if he had the right range before mid- 
point he would have it again after midpoint. 

We are ready to shoot. Have a sheet prepared 
with pairs of parallel lines running across the 
page. Call highs, lows, and line shots to a recorder. 
He places dots above the two lines for highs, dots 
below the two lines for lows, and dots between the 
two lines for line shots. If you have too many 
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highs or too many lows, estimate how many mils 
it will take to bring the gun on target perfectly, 
bring the director on a distant point, bring the 
scopes down without overrunning, block the wheel, 
place the quadrant on the gun, set the bubble to 
center, read the quadrant, adjust the quadrant the 
required mils up or down, and adjust the gun to 
the new position by bringing it DOWN to the 
reading on the quadrant, raising it above this point 
first if necessary. 

This adjustment after orientation will probably 
be necessary because all guns have a certain amount 


_of “jump” caused by looseness of the tube and 


vibration of the barrel at the time it is fired. This 
varies from gun to gun despite the extremely small 
tolerances allowed in manufacture. 


Use of the Gunner’s Quadrant 


It is possible that you will open fire the first 
time with line shots. If you do not, however, the 
gunner’s quadrant furnishes the best means of 
adjusting up or down a measured amount. On the 
average target course with, for instance, a flag tar- 
get two yards wide, if you fire one target width 
above the target at midpoint, one thousand yards 
range, you would want to lower your point of 
impact three yards or three mils. The gunner’s 
quadrant will enable you to do this much more 
precisely than by reorienting on a distant point. 

Open fire and do any readjusting necessary. 

When you are getting very nearly perfect line 
with as many close highs as lows, place the quad- 
rant, set at zero, on the elevation telescope. In the 
absence of a machined quadrant seat, you will need 
three references so that you can always place the 
quadrant precisely in the same position each time. 
Use the plate on top for one reference by pushing 
the quadrant back against it. Place the quadrant 
so that the front and rear feet are lined up along 
the axis of sight with the front foot sitting solidly 
on the barrel of the scope. Use the screw holding 
the plate for a second reference for the rear foot 
and mark the barrel around the front foot for the 
third reference. Bring the scope down until the 
bubble is centered. Don’t overrun. Block the hand 
wheel and place the quadrant on the gun and read 
the elevation of the barrel. From now on, orient in 
this manner by placing the quadrant at zero on the 
scope, come down until the bubble is centered, 
block the wheel, set the quadrant at the correct, 
predetermined barrel elevation, place it on the gun, 
bring the gun wp or down to center the bubble. 


Special Instructions for Range Setters 


Now we are ready to give the range setter some 
special instruction. Estimate the speed of the tar- 
get and the slant range at midpoint. Multiply the 
speed in miles per hour by midpoint slant range 
in thousands of yards. Place a spotter on each flank 
at this distance in yards. For example, 800 yards 
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slant range and 150 miles per hour, would place 
the spotters 120 yards (120 paces will be close 
enough) from the gun on each flank, parallel to 
the course. At that point, the spotter on the down- 
course flank can sense lead. The spotters observe 
on alternate courses. All rounds will seem to ap- 
proach the target from the rear. Imagine vertical 
planes between the eye and the tail of the target 
and between the eye and the nose of the target. If 
a round never pierces the tail vertical plane, it had 
too little lead. (See Figure 3.) If it pierces the tail 
vertical plane but not the nose vertical plane it 
had the correct lead. If it goes in front of the nose 
vertical plane it had too much lead. (See Figure 
4.) If the range setter sets range properly, the 
spotter on the receding flank will see on the 
approaching leg, short, short, short, correct lead, 
over, over, short, or some similar series. The spot- 
ters can be used first to coach the range setter by 
field phone or hand signal and later to check what 
he is doing on his own. 


The Only Time You Should Track Off 


The same system can be used on incoming 
courses, the altitude of the target, of course, being 
used for slant range at midpoint. The “flank” in 
this case is along the projected ground course of 
the target. Shorts will never rise above the target, 
while overs will go considerably higher than the 
target as seen from the spotting position. 

If you have the opportunity to shoot incoming 
courses, remember that you are oriented almost 
perfectly. No. 2, because of this, can estimate the 
distance from the gun line of fire to the director 
line of sight for each course and pick up the target, 
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tracking off a sufficient distance to account for this 
parallax distance. This will be the only time that 
you should ever track off, however, and even here, 
perfect orientation and level helps the rational 
track-off necessary. 


Getting Hits Without Wasting Ammunition 


If this work, as described in the foregoing para- 
graphs, is done properly you will get hits, and 
many of them. It doesn’t take large quantities of 
ammunition. Most of the preliminary work and 
training can be done with subcaliber. Experience 
has shown that sections can make as high as five 
per cent hits with the first firing of HE if suff- 
cient work is done with subcaliber mounts. After 
a little practice any gun section should run better 
than this and approach ten per cent on some days 
when visibility is good. 

The whole matter is up to the gun section and 
officers in charge. If they will take the trouble to 
shoot well they do it, but if they want to blame 
everything on the characteristics of the director, 
then they are hardly likely to get more than two or 
three lucky hits per 100 shells. Hitting a target is 
e accomplishment that should rest on something 
more than chance. Make it a certainty and quit 
going to the firing point wondering if you are 
going to get any hits. You should know you are 
going to get hits before you fire the first round. If 
you know you can get a high per centage of hits 
on target courses, you can look forward to actual 
engagement with enemy targets with confidence 
because the same careful emplacement, leveling, 
and orienting will bring comparable results. 





Free Books for Marines Overseas 


Free pocket size books for Marines are now 
available in the Editions for the Armed Services, 
and are being distributed to ships and to shore 
based activities outside the United States. Thirty- 
two new titles are issued each month, and this will 
soon be increased to forty. The following titles are 
now being distributed: 

L-1—Benet, A Book of Americans. 

L-2—Thurber, My Life and Hard Times. 

L-3—Lamond, Kilgur’s Mare. 

L-4—Stephens, Etched in Moonlight. 

L-5—Heyward, Porgy. 

L-6—Untermeyer, ed., Great Poems From 
Chaucer to Whitman. 

L-7—Bromfield, What Became of Anna Bolton. 

L-8—Evans, Montana Rides Again. 

L-9—Raine, The Sheriff's Son. 

L-10—Leacock, Happy Stories Just to Laugh at. 

L-11—Gooden, Roaring River Range. 

L-12—Eisenberg, There’s One in Every Family. 


L-13—Brand, The King Bird Rides. 
L-14—Eaton, The Sea Is So Wide. 
L-15—Melville. Omoo. 

L-16—Perry, Hackberry Cavalier. 
L-17—Smith, Turnabout. 

L-18-——Crow, 400 Million Customers. 
L-19—Wylie, Fish and Tin Fish. 
L-20—Strachey, Eminent Victorians. 
L-21—Croy, Country Cured. 
L-22—Gray, Science at War. 
L-23—Allen, Bedford Village. 
L-24—Shearing, The Lady and the Arsenic. 
L-25—Stoker, Dracula. 
L-26—Marquand, Wickford Point. 
L-27—Graves, I. Claudius. 
L-28—Mann, Selected Short Stories. 
L-29—Stone, Lust for Life. 
L-30—Maugham, Of Human Bondage. 
L-31—Binns, The Land Is Bright. 
L-32—Johnson, Four Years in Paradise. 
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Carrying a Good Thing Too Far 

He was a new flyer, just out of New Hebrides, delivering a brand new TBF to 
Guadalcanal. Never having made the trip before he was escorted by another plane 
as far as Henderson Field. Arriving there, he was told he would have to continue 
on to Munda alone. 

“You can’t miss it,’ he was told. “There’s a great big airfield there.” 

Following the course laid down, the flyer headed for Munda, and eventually saw a 
beautiful airfield through scattered clouds. He called the field by radio. No answer. 
No green light was flashed, no red light. Despite this, he dropped his wheels and 
flaps and came in for a landing. As he did he saw a number of parked planes which 
looked unfamiliar. 

“Hm, must have some Army planes here,” he thought. 

At that moment antiaircraft began bursting around him. He headed up and moved 
off, fast. Retracting his course he found Munda, some distance back. From pictures 
there, he learned he had been about to land at Ballale airfield, near Kahili, where the 


Japs had the heaviest concentration of antiaircraft in that section—W.A.G. 
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WHAT'S NEW 


Latest Developments in the Field of 


Equipment. By S/ Sot. Ray Moulden 


One-Man Mortar Now Fires 60-mm 
Shell on Direct Aim 


The Army has perfected a new, one-man mor- 
tar, weighing but twenty pounds, which can be 
fired with or without a trigger, and most im- 
portant, can be fired as a flat trajectory weapon. 
At a range of 300 yards, the mortar is reasonably 
accurate in flat trajectory and can be aimed and 
fired similarly to a rifle. The 60-mm weapon con- 
sists of a tube, base plate, and firing mechanism. 
No tripod is used; the mortar is rested against 
firm earth, tree roots, or other convenient brace 
for absorbing recoil, and the projectiles are placed 
in the barrel and fired by a lanyard-operated trig- 
ger which sets off a percussion primer in center 
of the projectile’s tail fins. It has been tested at 
length at Fort Benning, Georgia, and has been 
subjected to mud, sand, and freezing, with no ill 
effects. The Army considers it especially suitable 
for Pacific island fighting, since it can be used in 
flat terrain or by removing the lanyard-trigger, 
fired over hills in the high lob technique normally 
used with the tripod weapon. 


More New Oxygen Equipment 
Developed For Air Combat 


New equipment whose primary function is to 
compel entry of oxygen into the lungs through 
sufficient pressure has been added to the many im- 
provements born out of the war and aimed at 
protecting aviators at high altitudes. A “diluter 
demand breathing regulator” is connected with the 
oxygen mask and the pilot merely turns a dial 
to increase the pressure and boost his oxygen flow 
as he goes higher. The device is claimed effective 
above 40,000 feet, and even above 50,000 feet, 
for short periods. 


Rocket Launcher Now Packs Punch 
of 105-mm Howitzer 


_Infantrymen with the fire power of heavy ar- 
tillery are foreseen by the Army through the use 
of its new 4.5 inch rocket-launcher, made of fibre 
and weighing less than fifty pounds, including 
projectile. The rocket carries a 105-mm warhead 
and the same destructive force of a howitzer of 





the same calibre. The launcher is equipped with 
collapsible tripod stand, and can be carried and 
assembled by one man. It is fired from a distance 
of about 100 feet to the side by means of wires 
and a battery. Should additional projectiles not 
be available, the inexpensive launcher can be 
abandoned after firing one round. It is claimed 
that a battery of several launchers firing in a group 
can lay down a terrific barrage. The projectile it- 
self is thirty to thirty-six inches long, made of 
light-gauge steel. The 105-mm warhead has an 
explosive tip and the rear of the shell has six 
folding fins and the firing mechanism. 


Earthquake Bomb Is Now 
In Action on War Fronts 


A six-ton “earthquake” bomb, capable of drill- 
ing through 144 inches of concrete, then explod- 
ing within the penetrated emplacement, has been 
developed by the British and American ordnance 
commands. It combines for the first time tre- 
mendous penetrating power with destructive blast. 
It is this “drilling” ability that makes the new 
bomb particularly valuable against pill-boxes and 
other heavily armored emplacements. Limestone 
caves in France have been demolished by the new 
weapon these storehouses for Nazi flying bombs 
being completely collapsed by the delayed explo- 
sive blast, just as though they had been under- 





New heavily armed British Firefly which 
will operate from carriers in the Pacific. 
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Coast Guard Sikorsky helicopter lowers 
new rescue harness to ‘shipwreck victim.” 








Man in sea grasps U-type rescue harness 
and is lifted to safety in plane above. 
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mined by a violent earthquake. During the recent 
bombing of a long-range weapon emplacement, 
the target was a quarry, at one end of which was 
a cliff containing passages and storage room. A 
domelike concrete structure was built by the Nazis 
over top of the cliff. One of the new 12,000 bombs 
was dropped to land near the cliff; it caused 
the whole cliff to sheer off into the quarry. 


New Tough Searchlight 
Developed for Vessels 


A searchlight tough enough to withstand the 
pounding of heavy seas and concussion from big 
naval batteries has been developed by Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, and is 
now ready for naval duty. The searchlight is pri- 
marily devised for signaling purposes. It is 
equipped with a special glass, ten times stronger 
than plate glass, which also resists sudden changes 
of temperature. It is claimed by the developers 
of the device that this lens can be heated to high 
temperatures and then plunged into icy water 
without any ill effects. 


Artillery Driving Band 
Is Backed by Chrysler 


Chrysler Corporation has been assigned patent 
rights to a new self-lubricated driving band for 
artillery projectiles. In place of the solid ring of 
seft copper conventionally used in ordnance, the 
new brand consists of a ring of sintered copper 
alloy impregnated with graphite and other lubri- 
cating materials. This whole unit is bonded to a 
backing ring of steel which secures it to the shell. 
W. G. Calkins of Detroit is inventor of the device. 


British Unveil Battle Equipment 
Of Red Devils 


Britain’s red devils, the skyborne troops of Arn- 
heim, were equipped with a most ingenious col- 
lection of materiel. The British supply council 
describes their equipment thus: huge Horsa and 
Hamilcar gliders carried not only troops, guns, 
and tanks, but 75-mm howitzers, 3-inch mortars, 
assault and reconnaissance boats, and bridging 
material. The Tetrarch, airborne tank, weighs un- 
der ten tons, develops twenty-five mph, can cross 
a gap five feet wide and climb a slope of thirty- 
five degrees. It is similar to the American Locust. 
Also air-borne were fully equipped ambulances 
with medical staffs ready for transfusions and sur- 
gery. Personal supplies, either carried by the in- 
dividual paratrooper, or dropped separately, in- 
clude leg-kitbags and leg-rifle-valises, which house 
both equipment and weapons, all fitted with 
quick-release cords. On nearing the ground, the 
parachutist releases his kits, retaining the long 
cord. He lands free of encumbrance, yet even in 
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the dark can easily find his equipment. Also flown 
in are the seventeen-pound antitank gun, and the 


six-pound version of the same weapon, both deadly 


against Nazi motorized vehicles. 


U. 5S. Has New Mask Ready 
Should Foe Launch Gas 


A one-piece assault gas mask that completely 
eliminates the rubber hose and cumbersome car- 
rier case of most masks, is being manufactured by 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. It was 
developed by the Chemical Warfare Service Lab- 
oratory and was first used on the beaches of Nor- 
mandy. It is replacing older masks for use by para- 
troops, armored forces, assault infantry, and am- 
phibious troops, as fast as production will permit. 
The new mask is light, comfortable, and easy to 
carry. Its resistance to breathing is low and wheth- 
er worn or carried, it does not interfere with 
activities of the modern soldier. The new canister 
is flat, screws directly to the face piece, and has 
little interference with rifle firing. The complete 
assault mask including face piece, canister, and 
carrier, weighs 2.8 pounds, against the original 
mask of nearly nine pounds. 


Russian Yak Details 
Are Made Available 


More details of the new Soviet fighter plane, 
Yak-3, lightest fighter craft in the world, are now 
available. She is lighter than the Spitfire and the 
Zero, and achieves this by eliminating all the auto- 
matic electrical equipment for boosting speed and 
performing other functions that most modern 
planes have. Instead of many switches, the cockpit 
has many levers, and the pilot does the work in- 
stead of the heavy motors. The instrument panel 
is reduced to the simplicity of the primary trainer. 
Many pilots consider the plane the best flying 
today, and particularly superior to the German 
Focke-Fulf 190, which it was designed to meet. 





Tank rumbles down ramp of new C-82 
transport. Details of Flying Boxcar on p. 70. 
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AAF uses giant pneumatic pillow to jack 
up planes on soft ground, or after crash. 


It is said to be faster, tougher, higher flying, and 
more maneuverable than the Nazi plane. By light- 
ening his plane and cutting down on wingspread, 
the Soviet designer, Yakovlev, has achieved more 
power out of his engine and developed the best 
rate of climb, according to reports from the Euro- 
pean front, of any plane now operating. In ap- 
pearance the plane is small and light; short nosed, 
short tailed, and short winged. 


Pinwheel Propeller Developed 
For Newest British Spitfire 


For the first time, a five-bladed propeller has 
been used in modern aircraft. The new British 
MK XIV Spitfire has been developed to handle 
full 2000 horsepower of the latest Rolls Royce 
Griffon 65 engine. The five-bladed prop, com- 
bined with the increased power, is said to step 
the new model up well past the 400 mph speed 
of the MK IX Spitfire. Descriptions of the new 
prop indicate it has five fairly short blades on an 
apparently unusually heavy nose. 


Ary Claims 12,000 Planes 
On War Fronts 


Army Air Forces have announced 12,000 planes 
in actual combat on all fronts, with 60,000 more 
of all types in reserve. For every plane in action, 
AAF claims, there are at least five others being 
readied to replace wrecked and worn out craft. 
In the actual war theaters, one plane is available 
as replacement for every two in combat, or an 
overseas reserve of around 12,000 planes. A single 
day’s sample of planes in all categories showed 
the following facts: 

About 1200 combat craft en route to fronts 
from points outside the US; 800 more on the 
way to shipping points; 400 more were en route 
to staging areas in this country; seventy were tem- 
porarily grounded, but en route, and 800 were in 
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maintenance centers for last minute changes. In 
this country as strategic reserves were 100 first 
class combat planes; 2500 war weary planes were 
overseas, being used for communication; 300 more 
were en route back to the US; on overseas troop 
carrier service were 5000 planes and 2000 liaison 
craft. Permanent continental defense force con- 
sists of 14,000 first-line combat and transport 
planes and an additional 5000 undergoing changes 
or repairs. Finally, there were 23,000 trainers 
and miscellaneous craft assigned to the AAF train- 
ing command. 


Allison Ready to Begin 
Mass Plane Jet Output 


Allison Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion is preparing to launch mass production of 
jet propulsion units for Army Air Force planes. 
This will be in addition to Allison’s current out- 
put of liquid ccoled V-1710 aircraft engines. 
Production actually will get under way around the 
first of the year, in two new departments built by 
Allison. In addition, seventeen specially designed 
test units are being readied for the operation. 


Ford Duplicates Nazi Robot Bomb 
In Three Weeks 


The Ford Motor Company required only three 
weeks to develop a jet-propelled engine to power 
American-made copies of the German V-1 robot 
bomb. A bomber carried parts of the V-1 engine 
to headquarters of the Air Technical Service Com- 
mand at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, where draw- 
ings of the smashed engine were made. These 
were rushed to the Ford plant and engineers and 
production men at widely scattered points worked 
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Army's new 60-mm mortar, T18E6, labeled 
as particularly suited for jungle service. 
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constantly to complete scores of precision parts 
needed for the engine. The first engine was suc- 
cessfully operated exactly three weeks after the 
Ford Company was asked if it were interested 
in undertaking the work. 


Hellcat Whipping Zero 
At Ratio of Thirty-one to One 


Newest version of the Grumman Hellcat fighter 
plane, now being used extensively by the Navy, is 
whipping Jap Zeros at a ratio of thirty-one to 
one, the Navy Department discloses. This faster 
plane (FOF-5) is far superior to the old FG6F-3, is 
easier to handle, and can stand more punishment. 
In a recent carrier strike, a squadron shot down 
thirty-three of forty Zeros and lost only four 
planes. She still can’t climb or turn with a Zero, 
Navy operation reports show, but can outrun them 
and outshoot them. Principal improvements are 
further streamlined cowling; mirror-smooth finish, 
for speed and camouflage; new ailerons for greater 
maneuverability at high speeds; stronger tail and 
stabilizer structures; more armor plate for pilot 
protection. Based on the carriers Twulagi and 
Kasaan Bay, they gave close support to the south- 
ern France landings. The Twlagi’s squadron de- 
stroyed 487 enemy motor vehicles, twenty-three 
locomotives, and 195 railway cars. 


QMC Issuing New Louse-proof Shoe 


Army Quartermaster Corps is issuing a louse- 
proof overshoe, similar in appearance to a Navy 
sea boot, for use of troops against the typhus-bear- 
ing louse. About the height of a four-buckle over- 
shoe, it is made entirely of rubber and has a draw- 
string at the top for tight adjustment. QMC is also 
installing a shrink-proof process in all plants mak- 
ing wool socks for the Army. Nearly sixty-five 
per cent of issue socks are now shrink-proof, and 
the Army hopes shortly to have all its cushion sole 
wool socks so treated. 


Sky Workers Now in Production Line 


The C-82, Army’s new “truckhorse of the sky,” 
first military transport plane designed solely for 
hauling war cargo, is now in production at the 
Hagerstown, Maryland, plant of the Fairchild Air- 
craft Corporation. The C-82, used in mass, can 
transport by air all of the heavy equipment of 
a standard infantry division. Unlike any aircraft 
now hauling freight, she has a twin-boom tail 
such as the P-38 and the P-61 Black Widow; two 
radial Pratt and Whitney R-2800 engines with a 
take-off horsepower of 2100 each, mounted on 
forward end of the booms; wing span of 106 feet; 
gull-designed wings; tricycle landing gear and 
stream-lined after-end that opens to the complete 
height and width of the interior. About twice 
the size of the DC-3 airliner, the craft is a 50,000- 
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pounder, designed to carry troops, tanks, jeeps, 
heavy guns, and other weapons, and military sup- 
plies to distant battlefields. Range is in excess of 
3500 miles. 


New Plastic Film 
Cuts Use of Protective Grease 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company has devel- 
oped a new plastic film, a derivation of its Velon, 
which is now replacing the thick coating of grease 
used to protect airplane engines and other vital 
war parts for overseas shipment. The new Fire- 
stone film, Velon impregnated with special mois- 
ture-proof chemical, is impervious to water no mat- 
ter how long exposed. The only previous film with 
this quality was made of natural rubber. Eventual 
post-war use of Velon ranges from sheer stockings 
to shoe soles, and its protective qualities will be 
used for storage of machinery, preservation of 
tropical foods during delivery to the United States, 
and packaging of other perishable consumer goods. 
It is particularly adaptable since it can be trans- 
parent or in any color. 


92-ton Transatlantic Plane 
Now Near Flight Readiness 


Pan American Airlines has disclosed details of 
its forthcoming trans-ocean carrier, capable of a 
useful cargo load of 65,206 pounds and 2,082 
cubic feet, plus 149 passengers. The 92-ton air 
giant is known as PAA Type 10, is designed for 
a range of 3500 miles and cruising speed of 288 
mph, using only 64.3 per cent of normal power 
at 25,000 feet altitude. Its four engines are rated 
at 3500 horsepower each for takeoff, 2800 normal. 
Pan American proposes to carry 128 passengers 
by day, 119 at night, the latter arrangements call- 
ing for berths for thirty and eighty-nine night 
seats. The plane would cost $2,209,000, against 
the PAA Type 9 (Douglas DC-7), which costs 
$1,400,000, and has maximum capacity of 108 
passengers. Neither the Type 9 nor 10 have yet 
flown, but Pan American and Douglas are claim- 
ing fast progress toward actual operation status. 


230,000 U. S. Planes 
Built Since Start of War Drive 


Latest figures of the War Production Board dis- 
close United States output of 230,000 planes since 
July, 1940, when the American production drive 
really got under way. This includes 73,600 bomb- 
ers and an equal number of fighters, plus 52,900 
trainers, 18,400 transports and 11,500 communi- 
cation planes. First real breakdown on plane 
numbers shows thirty-two per cent of total output 
in bombers, thirty-two per cent in fighters and 
naval reconnaissance craft, twenty-three per cent 
in trainers, eight per cent in transports, and five 
per cent in communication craft. WPB also dis- 
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Britain's new Smith gun, a highly mobile 
3-inch weapon, is now off secret list. 





Smith gun, pulled into position, uses its 
mobile case as emplacement and shell rack. 


closed that average plane weight climbed from 
3020 pounds per plane in 1940 to a current aver- 
age of 10,300 pounds, and will go even higher by 
the end of December. 


Unveil Ground Training Device 
For Navy Bombers 


Another American training device now removed 
from the secret classification is 7A-3 Horizontal 
Bombing and Dead Reckoning Trainer, which 
gives Navy student bombardiers authentic bomb- 
ing training on the ground. Developed jointly by 
the Navy's Bureau of Aeronautics and International 
Business Machines, the device has been installed 
at many bases, stateside and overseas. It can be 
used day or night, in any kind of weather, to give 
training in bombing, dead reckoning, navigation, 
intercommunication procedure, evasive action, and 
other problems of actual bombing flight. It can be 
halted, frozen at a moment to permit further in- 
struction or analysis of errors. According to the 
Navy, it is so effective that students often have 
been taken into actual flight and on first real 
bombing runs dropped projectiles within limits 
to qualify them for overseas duty. The trainer 
consists of a mock-up of the bombardiers com- 
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Muzzle end view of bazooka guns mount- 
ed on wing struts of Piper liaison plane. 


partment in the four-motored PB-4Y or Consoli- 
dated B-24, and is equipped with all instruments 
and controls, including latest bombsight. An opti- 
cal projector on the floor shows image of the 
actual target area; the image moves in accord with 
altitude, speed, drift, and other factors of the given 
problem. Noises of operation are simulated and 
refrigerating devices duplicated below-freezing 
temperatures. The student identifies TARGET, 
marks instrument settings, and releases bombs 
exactly as if on a real run. After the run, instru- 
ments are frozen in the exact position of the run, 
and a spot of light flashes on the target to indicate 
point where bombs theoretically landed. 


British Anti-robot Plane 
Taken Off Secret List 


RAF has diclosed the details of its new Hawker 
Tempest, Britain’s effective fighter against the 
robot bomb. The Tempest succeeds the Hurricane 
and Typhoon and has knocked down better than 
600 flying bombs. The single-seat, low wing mono- 
plane is powered with a supercharged Napier 
Sabre engine of 2200 hp, with a De Haviland 
variable pitch four-bladed propellor. It is armed 
with four 20-mm cannon, and light guns, and its 
wing span is forty-one feet, length thirty-three 
feet, eight inches, height fourteen feet, ten inches. 
It looks like a Typhoon, but with the elliptical 
wing of the Spitfire, and a high tail fin similar to 
a Flying Fortress. 


Navy’s Flameproof Plywood 


The Navy has developed a flameproof plywood 
for use in bulkhead installations in small craft. 
Industry and the Navy designers devised an adapta- 
tion of a commercial process and achieved a fire- 
proof ply that is strong, waterproof, non-corrosive 
to metal, and non-toxic to handle. Laboratory 
tests showed that the treated plywood can be sub- 
jected to temperatures up to 1200 degrees Faren- 
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heit for twenty minutes. There were some charring 
results on the exposed side, but the other side was 
undamaged. Also, thirty days continuous spray of 
water on the wood does not appear to alter this 
fire-resistant quality. The Navy is using the wood 
extensively in ship repair at advance bases. 


Miscellaneous 


Six new superguns are being used in Europe by 
the Army with considerable success, front reports 
indicate. They are the giant 240-mm_ howitzer, 
now on wheels, and largest Allied weapon in use, 
firing a nine and one-half-inch shell many miles 
with pin point accuracy; the EM-18, 76-mm tank 
destroyer, with speed up to sixty mph; EM-36, 
90-mm destroyer; EM-12, Long Tom, 155-mm, on 
self-propelled mount; eight-inch mobile gun on 
carriage; eight-inch howitzers... . Army is using 
M-69, six-pound oil bomb, about the size of a 
baseball bat, in latest Pacific raids. .. . Army QMC 
has standardized four sizes of collapsible gasoline 
containers to expedite fuel movement to the fronts; 
hardened steatite (mineral twin face powder) is 
being used to insulate various electrical equip- 


ment. .. . New cotton shoelace, impregnated with 
wax and mildew resister, is replacing nylon in the 
Army... . Army QMC claims tests show raincoats 


of Bun-S synthetic rubber are as effective as those 
made of resinous plastic materials... . Telegraph 
poles are being sunk in loose sand by the Army 
with explosives, detonated directly under the pole, 
which drops at once into the blasted hole. 

Two general staff committees have been ap- 
pointed to prepare policies for postwar components 
of organized Army reserve. .. . Army also is com- 
missioning men directly from enlisted ranks who 
are qualified as clinical psychologists. . . . Army 
will make a firm policy of retaining in stateside 
duty or returning to this country all sole surviving 
sons of families which have lost two or more sons 
in the service. ... 





The following list shows the source from which each 
picture in this issue was secured. All picture not credited 
are either official Marine Corps o Navy photos. 


5. Maj. D. M. Schmuck 
10, 11. New York Times 
28,29. Maj. James A. 


Donovan 
34. Coast Guard 
35. British Official Photo 


61, 62, 63. Coast Artillery 
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67. British Information 
Services 


68. Coast Guard 


69 (Top). Tir Technical Ser- 
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38. Coast Guard 70. Signal Corps 
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(All photos not otherwise credited are Marine Corps or 
Navy photos.) 
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E Astor 
Dear Sir: 


Following are several ideas that to me seem new 
and good. Perhaps they may be useful or thought- 
provoking to your readers. 

1. The substitution of an issue pad protector for 
a blanket in the roll used with field marching and 
transport packs in the tropics would prove advan- 
tageous in several respects. It is lighter, does not 
absorb water, is much less attractive to insects and 
rodents, can be kept clean merely by sponging 
with gasoline, and affords equal protection against 
wind and weather. In addition its use would save 
the government money, considering the expendi- 
ture on blankets in the combat zone. 

2. Knowledge of a few basic knots and hitches, 
such as bowline, sheepshank, clove hitch, timber 
hitch, and bowline on a bight, can be useful to any 
Marine. Instruction equivalent to that formerly 
given men seeking to qualify as second class gun- 
ners in the coast artillery would not require much 
time, perhaps half an hour per man for individual 
instruction, or three half-hour periods if instruc- 
tion is given on a squad or section basis. 

3. One advantage of the old pack, ditching of 
the pack carrier by jerking out the coupling strap, 
is equally available with the present pack, U. S. 
Marine Corps, 1941. Whenever it is considered de- 
sirable that men be prepared to ditch their knap- 
sacks, they can be instructed to make up the stand- 
ard field marching pack with short blanket roll, 
then attach the knapsack by its coupling strap alone. 
Its flapping will not prove too distracting during 
the small movements and long waits which gener- 
ally characterize the handling of troops under heavy 
packs. When time comes to ditch, as upon hitting 
a beach, each man can unfasten his neighbor's 
coupling strap in a few seconds. 

4. In building culverts with old gasoline drums, 
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results would be much more satisfactory if the 
drums were laid in trenches with sloping rather 
than straight sides. With sloping sides the loose 
earth shoveled back is packed evenly on each side 
and atop the drum by the action of wheels. Maxi- 
mum benefit is obtained from the arch effect. With 
straight sides, on the other hand, the earth tends to 
pack hard immediately over the edge. Truck tires 
bounce hard on the drums thus formed over the 
relatively unprotected top of the drum, frequently 
collapsing it within a few days. 

5. An M-1 or carbine type rifle grenade dis- 
charger issued to one or two members of anti- 
aircraft gun sections would facilitate local defense 
by offsetting the close-up cover which provides se- 
curity for the enemy against the flat trajectory fire 
of the artillery section. Hand grenades do not fill 
this need at present, particularly with the new type 
of perimeter defense. 

6. Recognition of the purely physical phenomena 
of astigmatism would have a good effect on morale 
and marksmanship. If a man with an astigmatic 
right eye sees two well-defined bullseyes, he should 
be told that he can aim squarely between them and 
be sure of scoring at least within the four ring. 
This works no matter how much his astigmatism 
varies with fatigue or light conditions. Many men 
who know nothing of physics or optics but who 
suffer from astigmatism are unaware that their eyes 
focus light of different wave lengths at separate 
spots, thus causing them to “see” two bullseyes, 
for example. The pinhole feature of old fashioned 
peepsights, such as that on the ’03, tended to elimi- 
nate double vision. 

7. In the field, or wherever haste is necessary, a 
convenient graphic scale for any map may be made 
instantly by cutting a small piece of cross-section 
paper at an appropriate angle. To determine the 
angle it is necessary merely to know the distance 
between two points clearly shown on the map. Ink 
in convenient units on the heavy lines of the paper, 
and slide.the paper over the map until the line con- 
necting the two points crosses the proper number 
of lines on the cross-section paper. Then, with a 
razor blade or otherwise, cut the cross-section paper 
along the prolongations of that line. Such a scale 
is particularly accurate when weather conditions 
have altered the scale of a standard map so the 
plastic map scales no longer apply, or when photo- 
graphic methods of reproduction alter may scales 


LUDWELL H. GILMER, JR., PFC, 
South Pacific. 





Greater Carriers for Larger Planes 
Two 45,000-ton U. S. Navy aircraft carriers now under construction, the largest known 
ships of their type in the world, will be named Coral Sea and Midway after the two 
famous battles of 1942. From their decks will fly planes larger than any which here- 


tofore have operated from any aircraft carrier. 
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A NEW SERVICE 


BOOK ORDERS 





MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION MEMBERS CAN NOW 
PURCHASE BOOKS AT A TEN PER CENT DISCOUNT 


The MARINE CorPs GAZETTE announces a 10 per cent discount to mem- 
bers of the Marine Corps Association on all books purchased through the 
Gazette Bookshop. While the yearly subscription to the MARINE CorPS GAZ- 
ETTE is included with the membership fee of $3.00, members must designate 


membership when ordering books to receive the special discount. An applica- 


tion for Association membership appears on Page 66. 


Marine Books You Can Buy at Lower Prices 


HISTORY OF MARINE CORPS 
by Col. C. H. Metcalf 
Complete from Tun’s Tavern to World War II $4.50 


AND A FEW MARINES by Col. John W. Thomason 
Doubtless the best Marine stories ever penned $3.00 


MARINE CORPS READER 
edited by Col. C. H. Metcalf 
An anthology about Marines in this war $3.00 


BOOT by Corp. Gilbert Bailey 


A humorous account of life in boot camp $2.50 


TARAWA by Robert Sherrod 
A stirring description of bloody Betio $2.00 


GUADALCANAL DIARY _ by Richard Tregaskis 
All the tension of the battle in the jungle $1.00 


INTO THE VALLEY by John Hersey 
War's reality in one fierce battle incident $2.00 
OUT IN THE BOONDOCKS Horan and Frank 
Exploits of 21 Marines in a savage spot $2.75 


LAST MAN OFF WAKE ISLAND 
by Col. Walter Bayler 


The story of the Marines’ heroic stand $2.75 





Enclosed find $__ 


ee ee 


a eee 


Name & Address. 





Book Order Form 


MARINE CORPS GAZETTE, 1121 14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


__. for the following books: 


_ a ee eee ee 2 nee een ee 


THE ISLAND by Capt. Herbert Merillat 
Extraordinary history of the drama on 
Guadalcanal $3.00 


BATTLE FOR THE SOLOMONS by Ira Wolfert 
Struggle for a foothold in Jap territory $2.00 


RETREAT, HELL! by William M. Camp 
A novel of the 4th Marines in China and Bataan $3.00 


MARINES AT WAR 


Paintings and sketches of Marines under fire $3.00 
A RIBBON AND A STAR | by Monks and Falter 
The story of the 3rd Marines at Bougainville $2.75 


THE FLYING LEATHERNECKS 
by Hubler and DeChant 
Full action a.. int of Marine fliers in this war $2.50 
BANZAI NOEL by Capt. Garrett Graham 
A Hollywood fugitive tells a different war story $2.00 
JOE FOSS, FLYING MARINE 
His on-the-spot story of Guadalcanal air fights $2.50 
THEY DREAM OF HOME by Niven Busch 
A novel about ex-Marines back as civilians $2.75 
THE LEATHERNECKS COME THROUGH 
by Chaplain W. W. Willard 
A chaplain gives his reaction to Marines $2.50 
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Master of S trategy 











“the tools of war may alter, but its 


central problems do not” 


Marine students of military works will find in Douglas Southall Freeman’s “R. E. Lee” and “Lee’s Lieu- 
tenants” a wealth of experience and training gleaned from a war in which some of the most intricate tac- 
tics ever practiced were displayed. Freeman outlines distinctly Lee’s views on strategy and tactics, going 
into detail on attack, concentration of forces, counterstroke, deceiving the enemy, defensive action, de- 


moralizing the enemy, fighting for time, maneuver, flank attacks, reconnaissance, surprise, withdrawal, 


destroying the enemy’s communications, preparedness and pursuit. 


Two Classic Military Works 


LEE’S LIEUTENANTS 


The biographies of Lee’s brilliant subordinates, tied 
together, show how they met the tests of battle. Many 
American officers have studied these volumes for their 
tactical value. General Omar N. Bradley spent his pre- 
invasion reading time on the first of the series. The 
three volumes, “Manassas to Malvern Hill,’ “Cedar 
Mountain to Chancellorsville,” and “Gettysburg to Appo- 
matox” sell for $5 each or as a boxed set for $15. 


R. E. LEE 


Eighteen years of research and writing resulted in one 
of the greatest achievements in the field of military biog- 
raphy. Here also is a careful analysis of the War between 
the States, told scrupulously. Freeman not only tells of 
the magnificent fight Lee made with outnumbered, badly 
armed, wretchedly equipped and poorly rationed troops 
but also outlines the battle lessons of which Lee was a 
master. Set of four volumes for $15. 
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GAZETTE BOOKLIST 





Here is a carefully selected list of military books on training, strategy, history 


and other phases of war. Also listed are several “best-sellers” 
Marine Corps Association members may pur- 


books for your “off moments.” 


chase these books at a 10% discount. 
TRAINING 
MAP READING FOR THE SOLDIER_-_-_- _$1.00 
rells how to use your hand as a map. 
DO OR DIE—Col. A. J. D. Biddle_______- — _.$1.00 
The use of the bayonet, knife, jiu jitsu, etc. 
MODERN JUDO—Charles Yarkow_____.-.__~.----- $3.00 


Modern methods of refined mayhem illustrated. 


INFANTRY IN BATTLE—Gen. Marshall__....__--_-- $3.00 
Examples and problems for smal! combat units. 

GET TOUGH—Capt. W. E. Fairbairn_______-__- z _.$1.00 
Hand-to-hand combat with graphic drawings. 

MAP & AERIAL PHOTO READING $1.00 
Complete with protractors, scale photos. 

WARTIME REFRESHER IN FUNDAMENTAL MATH_.-$1.40 
A home study course in 20 1-hour lessons. 

KEEP ’EM ROLLING DRIVERS’ HANDBOOK.-______- $0.50 
How to do all sorts of hauling, dragging. 

ELEMENTS OF RADIO $4.00 


Basic home-study course; no advance knowledge needed. 
EXPLOSIONS—THEIR ANATOMY AND DESTRUC- 


ARNE ZR SR ER hs a ee ..$1.50 
Tells about explosions from start to finish. 
MILITARY THOUGHT AND TACTICS 
PRINCIPLES OF WAR—Clausewitz________.___- ..$1.00 
he German battle bible for over 130 years. 
SURPRISE IN WAR—Gen. Erfurth______- .$1.00 
Surprise in attack, its value and follow- through. 
DEFENSE—Gen. VonLeeb ______-_- Se as .$1.00 
His plan was rejected by Hitler, used by Russia. 
NAPOLEON AND MODERN WAR_____-__-- ; ..$1.00 
His sound rules still apply in World War 2. 
ARMORED WARFARE—Fulier ____.___------- _.$1.00 
Hitler adopted his rules to take France. 
THE GERMAN ARMY—Rosinski______-__--__- $3.00 
The inside dope on its inner strength. 
ROOTS OF STRATEGY—Gen. Phiillips.___________-_-_- $3.00 
Military classics: Sun Tzu to Frederick the Great. 
THE FRAMEWORK OF BATTLE—Col. Burr_---- ....$3.00 
Layman’s complete guide to warfare. 
MASTERS OF MOBILE WARFARE—Col. Colby _- $2.00 
Mobile art by its most brilliant exponents. 
MAKERS OF MODERN STRATEGY-_--__-.--------.--- $3.75 
20 analysts view military thought. 
THE GROWTH OF THE RED ARMY—D. F. White____$3.75 
Development from beginning to 1940. 
INFANTRY ATTACKS—Rommel ____-___------ ..$3.00 
Rommel’s plan for small unit operation. 
THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC 
HONG KONG AFTERMATH = $2.75 
Murder, torture and rape in a prison ‘camp. 
HOW TO LIVE IN THE TROPICS—Virginia Hunt____$2.00 
Handbook on living in the tropics. 
PACIFIC BATTLE LINE—Foster Hailey___-_. ..$3.50 
A newsman reviews two years of war. 
WITH JAPAN’S LEADERS—Moore___._____--- .-$2.75 
An intimate record bv a Jap counselor. 
RETREAT WITH STILWELL—Jack Belden $1.00 
An epic story of a bitter retreat. 
THEY CALL IT PACIFIC—Clark Lee. - _.$3.00 
Eyewitnesses of war from Bataan to Solomons. 
ee, Se WE TONG... ..ncpncsnccsceces---a- $1.00 
Two heroes of Bataan tell of Jap cruelty. 
JAPAN’S ISLANDS OF MYSTERY—Willard Price $3.00 
Inside dope on Nippon’s mystery islands. 
THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO—Ted Lawson $2.00 
The story of the Doolittle bombing of Tokyo. 
ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC—Hawthorne Daniel-__-_-_-_- $2.50 
Information on those small but strategic islands. 
THE PACIFIC WORLD-__---_-- (paper—$0.50) (cloth—$3.00) 
Exvert scientists tell Marines about the Pacific Islands. 
GOD IS MY CO-PILOT—Robert L. Scott __ $2.50 
Stories of heroic flights against the Japs. 
PACIFIC OCEAN HANDBOOK—Eliot G. Mears $1.00 
The Pacific; tides, currents, weather, etc. 
WHAT THE WAR’S ABOUT 
ONE WORLD—Wendell Willkie__........---_--- $1.00 


A plea to understand our shrunken world. 
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and popular $1 


FOR PERMANENT VICTORY—Johnson and Haven____$2.50 
Suggests peacetime war plants for defense. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY— 

ci SS Se ee a $5. 

A lucid, readable history. Old World aids to Ameri- 
can way of life. 

UNDERCOVER—J. R. Carlson____- Seiten __$3.50 
Inside story of American Quislings. 

U. 8. FOREIGN POLICY—Waiter Lippman______------ $1.50 
A warning of need for foreign policy. 


WAR HISTORY 


CONFLICT; THE CIVIL WAR—Milton_______------- $3.50 
Ranks high in historical reading. 


REVEILLE IN WASHINGTON—weech____--.--------- $3.50 
Our capital in its greatest ordeal. 
ee OO ee i ee ea ee $15.00 


Will long stand as a classic biography. 
LEE’S LIEUTENANTS—Freeman, 3 vols... ----- $5.00 each 
The deathless story of his great generals. 


STONEWALL JACKSON—Col. Henderson__.._------- $1.98 
The life of one of the greatest strategists. 
DECISIVE BATTLES—Creasey and Murray_-__-__--_-~.-$3.00 
24 decisive battles of the world. 
ALLIES 
PACIFIC PARTNER, AUSTRALIA—Johnston__-_-_-_---_- $2.50 
Growth of a new continent: its wy of life. 
THE MAKING OF MODERN BRITAIN— 
RRR RE Ee _.$2.50 
From prehistoric to democratic Britain. 
IDENTIFICATION; INSIGNIA OF ALL ARMIES----_- $2.00 
A guide to the uniforms of friend or foe. 
WEAPONS 
AMMUNITION—Johnson and Haven_____________-___.$5.00 
Everything from arrows to bazooka fire. 
GUN CARE AND REPAIR—Charles Chapel $3.75 


Everything about the care of firearms. 

AUTOMATIC ARMS—Johnson and Haven______--_--- $5.00 
History and development of automatic arms. 

STORY OF WEAPONS AND TACTICS—Wintringham__$2.25 
Weapons from Troy to Stalingrad. 

69MM MORTAR HANDBOOK_~. 
The only compilation on the 60mm mortar. 

MACHINE GUNNER’S HANDBOOK. .-__--.--------- $0.50 
Every gunner and instructor should have it. 


BASIC MANUAL OF SMALL ARMS... __.---------- $2.00 
How to load, operate, repair all sma!] arms. 

RIFLES & MACHINE GUNS—M. M. Johnson, Jr. $5.00 
A guide to arms from rifle to 20 mm cannon. 

GB cn tnrcbe. censdewecncecenecua $3.50 
The gap between physics and Jules Verne. 

TECHNIQUE OF MODERN ARMS ; _$2.50 
Details on arms and tactical outlines. 

LANGUAGE 

HOW TO SAY IT IN SPANISH ................. $0.75 
A guide to order food, ask directions. etc. 

ee gseicty, od JAPANESE—Col. Suflivan___..__.__- $1.00 

t may help you to find your way around Tokyo. 

EASY MALAY WORDS AND PHRASES... ..-.- -- $1.00 
Language bits to aid you in the islands. 

ENGLISH FOR THE ARMED FORCES... _-_----_---- $1.50 


The principles of writing, speaking, reading. 


AVIATION TRAINING 


BASIC PHYSICS FOR PILOTS AND FLIGHT CREWS__$1.65 
Gives fundamentals needed in learning to flv. 

BASIC MATH FOR PILOTS AND FLIGHT CREWS. ___$2.00 
Identical problems the fiight student must solve. 

AIR NAVIGATION—Zim --_-_- 
An accepted guide on navigation principles. 

NAVIGATION—Kingsland and Seager_...........___- $1.00 
Manual for students of navigation. 

ELEMENTS OF AERONAUTICS—Pope and Ellis______ $3.75 

Basic text for instructors and students. 
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EDUCATION AIDS 


(These books give outlines of several] college courses and 
are invaluable in preparing for study.) 


Outline History of Europe, 1500 to 1848___________ anntete 

Outline History of Europe, 1848 to Present Time________ $1.25 

Outline History of the World Since 1914_______ _____. $0.75 

Outline History of United States Since 1865__......___- $0.75 

Qutline History of United States Up to 1865____._______ $0.75 

An Outline of Business Law_____.-...-.__-_____ nwelnae 

Outline of First Year of College Chemistry___________- $1.00 

Outline of First Year of College Physics........____ $0.75 

Outline of French Grammar_. Cm Se ER 

Outline of General American Government... __ $0.75 

rs O08 GOMNUED DOROREIW. . 6 noon nto cdumannsceal $1.00 

Outline of General Grammar 5 BAGS __. $0.75 

Outline of Latin America in Maps____- aisha ieled dos ence: 

Outline of Survey of Journalism_______.____________- $1.00 

AVIATION STUDY AIDS 

TD ee eee 

Loading and Cruising aS Pe an eer 

Weather Principles _________. hE ys Ae _~-$1.006 

I ss i so at a de iene eee $1.25 

Celestial Navigation ___ wees rat eee ea A onatheee 

Aircraft Construction Handbook __.______-___________- $2.50 

Navigation Principles ________- Scents ious ne saat aed ea 

BEST SELLERS 

1 NEVER LEFT HOME—Bob Hope-_- iain ag ead neee 
His own story of his GI trip abroad. 

THE BEDSIDE ESQUIRE as sch iacan aaa scans i an 
The best stories and articles from Esquire. 

WATCHING THE WORLD—Raymond Clapper______.-$3.00 
Current history by a famous newsman. 

A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN—Betty Smith_____-_- $1.49 
Life in Brooklyn without kid gloves. 

TEN YEARS IN JAPAN—Joseph Grew __..._-______- $3.75 
The ten years preceeding Pearl Harbor. 

YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS—Catherine Bowen $3.00 
The story of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

TIME FOR DECISION—Sumner Welles____....-_.---- $3.00 
Few men have had access to this information. 

FREEDOM ROAD—Howard Fast______.....--__------ $2.75 
Sharp insight into the “‘tragic’’ Reconstruction. 

PORTABLE HEMINGWAY -__-_-.--_------------ ---$2.00 
Hemingway's best writings including two novels. 

AS YOU WERE—Alexander Woollcott_______________ $2.50 
A famed story-teller’s favorite collection. 

DAMON RUNYON OMNIBUS. ----~-------- -_------- $1.49 
His magical Broadway characters come to life. 

MEN AT WAR—Ernest Hemingway___.._..-------- $3.00 


Battles from Jericho to Midway. 
CAPTAIN HORATIO HORNBLOWER—C. S. Forester__$1.49 
A great historical adventure on the high seas. 


STILL TIME TO DIE—Jack Belden_________---_-_---- $3.00 
A vivid picture of the agony of battle. 

THE SUN IS MY UNDOING—Marguerite Steen ________ $1.98 
A story of undying love, ambition and intrigue. 

GREEN DOLPHIN STREET—Elizabeth Goudge------ $3.00 
He gets the wrong girl, finds he is glad. 

VALLEY OF DECISION—Marcia Davenport______-_- $1.49 
A novel of love, loyalty and self-sacrifice. 

THORNE SMITH TRIPLETS—Thorne Smith______--- $1.49 


Three hilarious hellions under one cover 

GREAT TALES OF TERROR AND THE SUPER- 
PRI seis oni chp ea Maeiia tas abeoasleca ts vi bias sa Ss sia $2.95 
62 masterpieces of horror writine. 

MATHEMATICS FOR THE MILLIONS— 


I i he chinaiabins $3.75 
This book makes mathematics seem easy. 
BRAVE MEN—Ernie Pyle ___-__-.--..---_---------- $3.00 
His down-to-earth sketches of life at the front. 
aes a See $1.49 
35 robust tales by America’s most virile authors. 

NEW STORIES FOR MEN____--- $1.49 
A new collection of stories to please fighting 1 men. 
PRIZE STORIES OF 1944 (O. Henry Award) ___-.---- $2.50 

Writings by the best rising American authors. 
U. S. WAR AIMS—Walter Lippman____.--._--------- $1.50 


Our responsibilities in maintaining a peace. 
25 SHORT STORIES OF STEPHEN VINCENT 


III ©. ccs weiteJids ice, Seachiccin ecinn nen acaba ee area Tawa meee $1.49 
Including ‘‘Devil’’ and Daniel Webster. 

PE MEREME = WU IO i cn cncnnnnecwncacescesennnad $2.00 
Two complete stories, episodes from 8 others. 

PORTABLE SHAKESPEARE ........--------------- $2.50 
Seven complete plays, excerpts, songs, sonnets. 

SIX NOVELS OF THE SUPERNATURAL.--_--------- $2.50 
Stories of suspense written in a gripping manner. 

oy aranins BY PEARL S&S. BUCK..............-..... $1.49 
Deep insight into China’s long struggle. 

SPORTS EXTRA—Stanley Frank___...--------------- $2.75 


Classics by Runyon, Broun, and 40 others. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORT—Frank G. Menke___- $3.50 
Facts of all sports from football to chess. 


THE RAFT BOOK—Haroid Gatty : __ $2.00 
A waterproof edition of invaluable sea lore. 

THE CURTAIN RISES—Quentin Reynolds _.$2.75 
The story of Russia’s fight, Africa, Salerno. 

LAST TRAIN FROM BERLIN—Smith $2.75 


What war has done to the German home front. 


ONE DOLLAR BOOKS 


BOTANY BAY—Nordhoff and Hall 
The story of an Australian penal settlement. 
THE CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT—C. S. Forester 
Another “Captain Hornblower”. 
DRAGON SEED—Pearl S. Buck 
A story of Modern China and Jap brutality. 
snes a HMAN’S CREEK—Daphne du Maurier 
woman, a slow-witted spouse, a pirate. 
THE. GAUNT WOMAN—Edmund Gilligan 
Gloucester fishermen help thwart U-boats. 
H. M. PULHAM, ESQUIRE—J. P. Marquand 
Wrv humor on Back Bay Boston’s life. 
OF HUMAN BONDAGE—W. Somerset Maugham 
A man wants to live freely—yet save his soul. 
THE STORY OF MANKIND—Hendrik Van Loon 
Traces civilization. Makes you feel history. 
THE UNINVITED—Dorothy MacArdle 
A love story and a ghost story wrapped in one. 
GREEN LIGHT—Lloyd C. Douglas 
A cripple helps a young surgeon win out. 
THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY—Will Durant 
Plato to John Dewey in human, readable form. 
YOUNG MAN WITH A HORN—Dorothy Baker 
A jazz artist gets too far ahead of the world. 
FABLES FOR OUR TIMES—James Thurber 
Aesop in reverse shows us how funny we are. 
BARBARY COAST—Herbert Asbury 
The exciting story of San Francisco’s underworld. 
CLEOPATRA—Emil Ludwig 
The straight dope on a glamor girl of history. 
THE RAFT—Robert Trumbull 
The story of 3 fliers adrift in the Pacific 34 days. 
MY TEN YEARS IN A QUANDARY—Robert Benchley 
His humorous bits on smoking, ghosts, etc. 
VAN LOON’S GEOGRAPHY—Hendrik Van Loon 
Geography reduced to human, interesting terms. 
WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA—Lowell Thomas 
The fight to free Arab tribes from the Turks. 
COMPLETE SHORT STORIES OF DE ee 
Clever, scintillating tales by a master writ 
McSORLEY’S WONDERFUL SALOON—Joseph Mitchell 
Quaint Bowery characters amuse you. 
DRY GUILLOTINE—Rene Belbenoit 
An exciting story of escape from Devil’s Island. 
GREAT GHOST STORIES OF THE WORLD 
27 famous tales by Poe, Woollcott and others. 
25 GREAT DETECTIVE STORIES—Ellery Queen 
The feats of our favorite crime sleuths. 
LIFE WITH FATHER—Clarence Day 
One of the funniest stories ever written. 
THE LAST TIME I SAW PARIS—Elliot — 
Warm reminiscence of the French capital 
NEW SHORT STORIES BY JAMES T. FARRELL 
More by the crestor of “Studs Loniga 
25 MODERN STORIES OF MYSTERY AND ‘IMAGINATION 
A spine-chilling collection. Best since Dracula. 
BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES OF 1943 
From the pens of Thurber, Saroyan, etc. 
REBECCA—Daphne du Maurier 
A dead mistress “haunts” bride’s home. 


25c PAPER COVERED EDITIONS 


Psychology for the Fighting Man. 
Blitzkrieg: Its History (Col. Marshall). 

The Battle Is the Pay-Off (Major Ingersoll). 
Machine Warfare (Gen. J. F. C. Fuller). 
We Cannot Escape History (Whitaker). 
Abraham Lincoln and The Fifth Column. 
Report on India (Raman). 

The Making of Modern China (Lattimore). 
Russia (Pares). 

Locking at Latin America (Raushenbush). 
Mexico: Making of a Nation (Herring). 
The Russian Army—Walter Kerr. 

The Nazi State (Ebenstein). 

Hitler’s Second Army (Vagts). 

So You’re Going Overseas. 

How to Abandon Ship (Richards and Banigan). 
What to Do aboard the Transport. 

They Were Expendable (The PT boats) (by White) 
Our Enemy Japan (Fleisher). 

How the Jap Army Fights. 

The Jap Soldier, Training for Conquest. 
Japan’s Military Masters (Lory). 

A War Atlas for Americans (OWI). 
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Destroy Germany! 


“I say that Germany should be destroyed.” 

That sentence; which constitutes the last chapter 
of Phantom Victory* is the theme of this latest book 
by Erwin Lessner, Austrian-born soldier-writer, 
who arrived in this country in 1941, broke, friend- 
less, unfamiliar with the language, and a fugitive 
from the Nazis who had worked him over for two- 
and-a-half months following his detention in Nor- 
way in 1940. 

Lessner, who may be a bit prejudiced, thinks the 
only good German is a dead German. If we don’t 
destroy Germany now, he contends, by 1960 (June 
12, to be exact) the fleet of the Fourth Reich will 
sail into New York Harbor, after the troops of the 
New Germany have overrun Western U. S. A. and 
all of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Lessner presents his premise in a fictitious ac- 
count of the years 1945-1960. He charges the Allies 
will fail to drive home the killing punch when we 
get Germany on the ropes and will thus make it 
possible for the cunning Germans to rebuild their 
nation, just as they did after the last war, until they 
are ready to make another bid for world domi- 
nance. The next time, he indicates, they will be 
successful because they will not make the same 
mistakes twice. 

Lessner’s characters are not very convincing and 
his style is rather florid, but the unique manner in 
which he presents his warning may well be more 
effective than reams of straight exposition. Actual- 
ly, most of his prophesying is based on what hap- 
pened after the last war. Instead of forming Youth 
Movements, the German people, of 1945-1960, or- 
ganize huge penance groups that disguise the 
growing political and military power. The pay-off 
is the same—an attempt at world dominance 
through the exercise of force. 

The author indicts those who believe that “good 
Germans” should have a chance to rebuild their 
homeland. In Phantom Victory a lady writer and 
radio commentator named Rose Flag represents all 
those who hold that view. She is strikingly like a 
real lady pundit who got bounced out of Bund 
meetings before the war, but who is now advocat- 
ing punishment only for the Nazi leaders. 


*Phantom Victory, by Erwin Lessner. (P. G. Putnam’s 
Sons. 227 pp. $2.50.) 
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Recent Offerings for Military Readers. Books reviewed may be 


obtained from The Marine Corps Gazette. 


Books 


You ought to read Phantom Victory, but don't 
blame this reviewer if you think the thing is over- 
done. We think so, too, but we believe that what 
the author is trying to get across is important 
enough to warrant wading through his not-so-in- 
frequent lurid passages. 

Marines, by the way, will be glad to know that 
the war with Japan will be all over on December 
10, 1948. The exact time of day is not given— 
which may have been an oversight—J.W.H. 


The New Pegasus 


With the slight exceptions that it cannot eat 
hay or drop a foal, the helicopter is capable of 
Anything a Horse Can Do* according to Colonel 
H. F. Gregory's story of the new Pegasus, published 
under the above title. This is a finely detailed 
geneology of the rotary-winged aircraft from the 
time of Da Vinci to Sikorsky. 

The book is more than a chronological develop- 
ment of this unconventional rotary-winged plane 
since the author himself has been closely allied 
with the recent phases of its practical development 
since the early thirties. He recounts the difficulties 
and disappointments always attendant to pioneers, 
even in aviation. Beyond the personal and ad- 
vanced technical information in the book, Colonel 
Gregory explains why the helicopter flies and the 
technique of piloting it, in language understand- 
able by the layman. 

Anything a Horse Can Do is excellent promo- 
tion for the future of the helicopter both in the 
civilian and military light plane fields. Without 
rabid language it sets down the possible practical 
uses of the helicopter. The joint Army-Navy ex- 
perimental models such as the XR 6 give promise 
as excellent antisubmarine weapons and light scout 
and spotter planes in addition to uses for which 
the plane itself is unique .. . battlefront evacuation, 
emergency rescue, and exploration. 

Colonel Gregory explores in detail the current 
ctaft of all designers and the practicality of numer- 
ous models of the ‘copter now on the drawing 
boards and in the shops of many manufacturers. 

A recent survey of light-plane buyers showed 
little favor for the helicopter in the civilian post- 


” CAnything a Horse Can Do—‘The Story of the Helicopter” 
by Colonel H. F. Gregory. (Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., $3.00.) 
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war markets, yet this book seems proof to the con- 
trary. Though still in the throes of experimenta- 
tion, the helicopter may be tomorrow’s family jeep 
for, as the author says, “this craft of a certainty is 
an unusual machine, the product of our day and 
age. Someday it may change our way of living.” 
And it well may.—J. A. D. 


Story of Guadalcanal 


In The Island*, Captain Herbert L. Merillat has 
written a technical and authoritative account 
of the First Marine Division’s role in one of the 
war's vital campaigns—the fight for Guadalcanal. 

This is no slapdash “I Was There” sort of book. 
It is a sober and careful account of action and 
crises which made Guadalcanal the island where 
“a mew era in American history began.” Many 
readers will be grateful for the absence of self- 
consciously “colorful” writing and the understated 
effect produced. Primarily, this is the story of the 
Marine infantrymen who “manned the defenses of 
Henderson Field and tracked the Japanese through 
the jungle.” As a detailed account, as a permanent 
record of a great campaign, it has lasting value. 

Much of its readibility is the result of eyewit- 
nesses and first-hand accounts of the first Marine 
Corps Combat Correspondents to go into the 
Pacific. As their senior Public Relations Officer, 
Captain Merrilat has incorporated into this valu- 
able book the reports of such skilled Marine report- 
ers as Second Lieutenants James W. Hurlbut, 
Edward J. Burman, Richard T. Wright, and 
Richard H. Venn. According to the publisher's 
statement, Captain Merrilat is a Marine Corps his- 
torian. It should be pointed out, however, that he 
is not an official Marine Corps historian—H.S.K. 


Marines in the Air 


Flying Leatherneckst, the first over-all account of 
Marine Corps Aviation in World War II, is a must 
for the Christmas wind-sock of every wing-wear- 
ing Marine. But its appeal doesn’t stop there. Al- 
most everyone will get a kick out of this fast mov- 
ing yarn of the air war in the Pacific. 

Here is history as exciting as an adventure novel. 
Even an abundance of statistics fails to slow its 
slambang pace. 

It is the story of Marine Aviation from Wake to 
Rabaul: 

The story of VMF-211 and its gallant, tragic 
battle against the Japanese hordes at Wake, where 
four Marine-manned Wildcats shot down at least 
half a dozen Japanese planes, and sank a light 
cruiser and a submarine. 

The story of MAG-22 at Midway where Marine 
flyers battered the Jap fleet and filled the sky with 





+The Island, by Capt. Herbert L. Merillat (Houghton- 
Mifflln Company. 283 p. $3.50.) 

t Flying Leathernecks, by Captain Richard G. Hubler and 
oe John A. DeChant. (Doubleday, Doran and Co. 225 p. 
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flaming Nip warplanes, where Major Lofton Hen- 
derson dived his SBD into the superstructure of a 
Japanese carrier, where Captain Richard Fleming 
repeated the performance on an enemy battleship. 

The story of MAG-23, MAG-11, and MAG-14 
at Guadalcanal, where Marine flyers dueled daily 
against Odds of more than ten to one, where John 
L. Smith, Marion Carl, Joe Foss, Joe Sailer, Harold 
Bauer, and their flying mates wrote an immortal 
chapter to Marine Corps history. 

The story of the First and Second Marine Air 
Wings at New Georgia, Bougainville, and Rabaul, 
where Jap air power was wiped out completely, 
where sky battles produced such aces as Zeke Swett, 
Gregory Boyington, Ken Wash, and Bob Hanson. 

Captains Hubler and DeChant have sprinkled 
priceless anecdotes throughout their book to make 
it even more readable. There’s the story of the Ma- 
rine colonel on the Canal who was soundly kicked 
in the backside by a sergeant standing close by. A 
few seconds later a PFC rushed out of a near-by 
foxhole and kicked the colonel again. Hauled up 
for courts-martial, the sergeant explained that the 
colonel had stepped on his corn and that his re- 
flexes had done the rest. And the PFC, had he 
any?—"I ain’t got no excuse,” he said honestly. 
“Hell, I thought the war was over!” 

You can’t go wrong on Flying Leathernecks — 
W. K. H. 


Experiences of a Correspondent 


Combat Correspondent*, by Second Lieutenant 
jim Lucas, is an account of the personal experi- 
ences of one Marine Corps correspondent in cover- 
ing the Pacific War. 

His experiences are, to some extent, typical of 
those of most combat correspondents. But the book 
is not to be taken as a blanket description of the 
thoughts, activities, and duties of all the Corps’ 
reporters. The stress is on the personal element. 
Lt. Lucas, for instance, is probably the only combat 
correspondent who teaches Sunday School and 
Boy Scout classes wherever he goes. 

The author has had more varied experiences 
than most of his colleagues. In the Pacific, he has 
been on sub maneuvers, flown on bombing mis- 
sions, parachuted with troops, taken part in naval 
actions, ridden all sorts of transports, trained and 
fought with the Raiders, and has gone ashore in 
major assault operations, including Tarawa. And 
he tells of all of them with candor and force. 

His style, if uneven, is always simple, direct. He 
gives you a story, not a message. In this respect, 
he is most refreshingly in a class by himself. There 
are no “significant” polls of why men are fighting 
—"for a piece of mother’s blueberry pie,” or “the 
smell of the corner drug store.” There are no cal- 
culated analyses of herosim; no ringing phrases for 
posterity caught from the lips of the dying; no pro- 





+ Combat Correspondent, by Lt. Jim Lucas (Reynal & 
Hitchcock, Ine. 210 p. $2.50.) 
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found bivouac discussions of the ills of the world; 
no grossly profane, tobacco-spitting, blood-lusting 
sergeants traditionally set forth as the prototype of 
all good sergeants. 

For these reasons especially the book should be 
gratifying to readers who like to take their war re- 
porting straight. 

The reading is slowed only by frequent refer- 
ences to Lt. Lucas’ companions and friends which 
for the most part, although of interest to those 
named, have little connection with the narrative. 

It should be pointed out that the author was an 
enlisted man at the time the book was written. 
Combat Correspondent is for the general public; 
but it is likely to enjoy a special place on the 
shelves of Marine family libraries, for most Ma- 
rines will find among the author's diverse experi- 
ences memorable echoes of their own.—J. P. B. 


Cloud and Weather Atlas 


A profound and comprehensive study is bound 
up in the volume Cloud And Weather Atlas* by 
Hugh Duncan Grant, former superintendent of 
the meteorological service of the British Royal 
Navy. Though thoroughly technological in nature, 
this work on the cloud family and states of the 
sky has refined the working data of the meteor- 
ologist into relatively simple language. 

The volume is intended both as a serious study 
of the exceedingly numerous variables in the cloud 
families according to the International System of 
Cloud Classification and a profusely illustrated 
oracle of impending weather as foretold by the 





*Cloud And Weather Atlas, by Hugh Duncan Grant. 
(Coward-McCann, Inc., 294 pages, $7.50.) 





skies. Containing all the basic elements of meteor- 
ology now familiar to the aerial navigators, the 
book impresses its tamiliarization data by more 
than 100 large and artistically excellent photo- 
graphs which identify every known form of cloud 
according to its proper grouping. 

In a succinct manner, Grant covers the basic 
elements of meteorology and the numerous allied 
fields, explaining such items as how clouds are 
formed; their heights, classification, significance in 
tomorrow’s weather, and relation to visibility; the 
composition of the atmosphere surrounding the 
earth; how rain, snow, hail, sleet, fog, and dew are 
formed; what forces move the winds and create 
storms. Included are such technical aids as the 
Cloud Code and Weather Map, symbols in use 
at the U. S. Weather Bureau, a typical weather 
map, numerous pertinent charts and tables, and 
a discussion of air mass and frontal analysis. 

The author, known as one of the most distin- 
guished and experienced meteorological experts of 
the Western world is now in this country engaged 
in work pertaining to the field of air navigation 
across the Atlantic. During the last war, he served 
as War Superintendent of Meteorology for the 
Royal Navy. 

This very comprehensive and handy work should 
prove of great and frequent service to the navi- 
gators and pilots particularly in the air transport 
field whose main enemy, in endless flights cob- 
webbing the globe, is weather . . . since it trans- 
lates for them into everyday language the ll- 
important story of the clouds and their value in 
forecasting the continual changes in the most vari- 
able of all things known to man .. . the weather. 
—J.AD. 





Incentive For Authors in the Armed Forces 


To encourage the writing of books and plays by members of the armed forces or 
those honorably discharged from the services, a Literary Fellowship program is being 
sponsored by Twentieth Century-Fox Films, which will award twenty-five or more 
Fellowships in the next two years. Each Fellowship carries a payment of $1500, given 
in twelve monthly installments of $100 each, and two additional payments of $150 each. 


To win a Fellowship, a writer has to submit an outline of his novel or play, together 


with at least one chapter or one scene to indicate the quality of writing. The $1500 


will be considered an option against the movie purchase of the work when completed. 


If the company takes up the movie option, the writer may net from $20,000 to $70,000, 


depending on the number of copies his finished book sells when published. 


For more information, write The Fellowship Awards, Twentieth Century-Fox Film 


Corp., Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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Planning Phase of Amphibious 
Operations 


Since the entry of the United States into the 
war in December, 1941, virtually every operation 
conducted by the United Nations has involved 
amphibious operations. Guadalcanal, North Africa, 
Sicily, Salerno, Nettuno, Anzio, New Guinea, the 
upper Solomons, New Britain, the Gilbert Islands, 
and the Marshall Islands have developed the pat- 
tern for such operations. 

No two operations are alike, and yet certain 
techniques are common to all. The basic principles 
of war concerning mass, mobility, and surprise, 
coupled with necessity, have been applied success- 
fully to waterborne invasions at numerous points. 

Ship-to-shore or shore-to-ship operations may 
be executed, the range of operations and types of 
craft available being the prime considerations and 
determining factors. 

Most of the operations of this type in the Pa- 
cific Area, once the assault forces have landed, im- 
mediately resolve themselves into jungle warfare, 


- Military Digest 


A Review of Current Military Thought 


since the terrain inland from the beach is heavy 
tropical jungle growth interspersed with moun- 
tains. All of our operations in Guadalcanal, New 
Guinea, the upper Solomons, and New Britain have 
been of this nature. 

Amphibious operations are combined operations 
involving Ground, Air, Navy, and Services of 
Supply. In order to insure unity of effect, there 
must be unity of command and complete coordi- 
nation and cooperation between the various serv- 
ices involved during both the planning and the 
operational phase. 

Special training and special equipment are nec- 
essary for such an operation. Planning is the secret 
of success, since the operations initially will be 
carried out by small forces under decentralized 
control. Planning must be long-range, detailed, 
thorough, deliberate, and flexible. Alternate plans 
must be prepared in order that they can be put 
into effect with modification, with a minimum of 
delay, in case the initial plan should not meet 
with success or should appear impracticable at the 
last moment. Planning is not an overnight task, 
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Figure One 


but requires at best many weeks of long, hard 
work and does not end until the operation has 
jumped off successfully. 

Among the major considerations affecting the 
initial landings in an amphibious operation are: 

a, Objective and terrain. 

6. Information of the enemy. 

c. Air support. 

d. Naval support. 

e. Hydrographic conditions. 

f. Meteorological conditions. 
Objective and Terrain: 

Objective and terrain require study from the 
highest level for large scale amphibious operations. 

The size of the land body concerned, and ob- 
jectives, are early considerations. 

Intervening terrain between landings and objec- 
tives and seizure of key points must be considered. 

Landing areas can be selected only after exten- 
sive study of the coastline, coupled with careful 
consideration of the element of surprise as to the 
time and place of landings. 


Information of the Enemy: 


A sound technical plan cannot be arrived at 
until all possible information of the enemy has 
been studied and carefully evaluated. 


Air Support: 

Air superiority is an essential element of an 
amphibious operation. Mr. Churchill coins the 
word “triphibious” for such operations. In addi- 
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tion to the softening-up process by bombing, com- 
bat support in the air during the operation is 
highly essential. 

The advantages to be gained by use of airborne 
troops dropped in force behind enemy lines and 
of supply by air transport must not be overlooked. 

The early capture and repair of air fields on the 
hostile shore is of major importance. 


Naval Support: 

The major functions of the Navy in an am- 
phibious operation involving Army troops are 
convoy protection, naval gunfire support, and the 
landing of troops, equipment, and supplies. 

The landing of troops, equipment, and supplies 
in a shore-to-shore operation, however, will be ac- 
complished by an Engineer Special Brigade, in a 
“pure” shore-to-shore operation. The use of engi- 
neer boats is extremely restricted as to range of 
action. Very frequently they too will be carried 
on troop carriers and will land the troops in a 
ship-to-shore movement. 

Hydrographic Conditions: 

The most careful study of hydrographic condi- 
tions is necessary. This must include offshore con- 
ditions, tidal ranges, beach conditions, location of 
both natural and artificial under-water hazards 
and obstacles, and the direction and force of winds 
and currents. 


Meteorological Conditions: 
A careful study of meteorological conditions 
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must be made to include the effect of lunar cycle 
on tide ranges, the direction and strength of wind, 
light condition, and length of the night. 

Let us consider an assumed situation involving 
a combined operation in New Britain, with a 
shore-to-shore amphibious operation as a prelude 
to a jungle operation, employing forces of Ground, 
Air, Navy, and Services of Supply. 

The purpose of this situation is to bring out the 
more important factors which must be considered, 
and to stress the long-range and detailed planning 
and the coordination necessary to insure the func- 
tioning of combined forces in such an operation. 


GENERAL SITUATION: Map A (Figure 1). 


Allied South and Southwest Pacific forces, in- 
cluding ground, air, and naval elements have com- 
pleted the reconquest of Bougainville, Buka Is- 
lands, Treasury and Shortland Islands, and New 
Guinea to and including Bogia. New Britain has 
been overrun except for the Gazelle Peninsula, 
which is still in the Japanese hands generally north 
of the line Matalai River—Powell River. 

Allied air has established air superiority over 
the New Guinea—New Ireland area. Allied and 
Japanese naval forces are operating in the waters 
north of New Britain. 

The Japanese garrison of the Gazelle Peninsula 
of New Britain consists of the Tenth Area Army, 
strength approximately 30,000 men (for compo- 
sition and disposition see Map B). 


SPECIAL SITUATION: Map B 
(Figure 2—page 84) 


On 10 March 1944, the American Sixth Army 
consisted of I Corps, composed of the 2d Infan- 
try Division located in the vicinity of Langalanga 
with one combat team in contact north of the Sai 
River, and the 3d Light Division (Pack)* in the 
vicinity of Ubili Airdrome; and the II Corps com- 
posed of the Ist Infantry Division in the vicinity 
of Wide Bay; and the 4th Infantry Division in 
the vicinity of Jacquinot Bay. 

*In the event that a light division is not avail- 
able, it is felt that the infantry division could 
readily be substituted for the light division, with 
certain modifications in reduced strength, lighter 
weapons, and substitutions of either light truck 
transport or pack transport. 


GROUND FORCE PLAN (SIXTH ARMY). 
I Corps 


2nd Infantry Division, less one combat team 
minus artillery, to remain present location, pre- 
pared to move by water on order. 

3d Light Division (Pk) to move by water and 
capture Pondo Harbor. Thereafter, operating north- 
west of the general line Toriu River-Karavia, to 
capture Kerevat Airdrome and be prepared to ad- 
vance on Rabaul. 
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Most of America’s production facili- 
ties are today dedicated to the one vital 
effort of winning the Fight for Free- 
dom .. 

With our safety in the balance, more 
weapons than we need are not too 
many... we must drown the threat to 
Democracy in a tidal wave of the im- 
plements of war... men and machines 
are at work... day and night... 
producing these weapons. 

We are workers. We cannot pilot 
the planes ... drive the trucks... aim 
the bombs... man the gun turrets. 

But we are doing our part in fight- 
ing the battle on all fronts. Our chal- 
lenge is to produce better and faster 
than we cnce believed possible. THAT 
IS OUR PLEDGE. 


Lincoln Brass Works, Inc. 


Brass Valves and Fittings for Field Units 
and Transport Vehicles 


2067 12th Detroit 
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Combat Team 4 (2d Div.), less artillery but 
reinforced by pack train, to operate southeast of 
the line Toriu River-Karavid, its objective Vuna- 
kanau Airdrome. 


II Corps 


Ist Infantry Division, operating in eastern por- 
tion of the Gazelle Peninsula, to advance and cap- 
ture Tobera and Rapopo Airdromes. 

4th Infantry Division, to remain present loca- 
tion, prepared to move by water on order and land 
on beaches to be designated. 


Air Plan: 


Operating from established bases on New Brit- 
ain to: 

Protect friendly shipping. 

Maintain air superiority. 

Furnish air support to ground forces. Troop 
carrier employment to include evacuation and 
movement of troops and supplies. 


Naval Plan: 


To provide adequate reconnaissance. 

To protect operations from enemy naval forces. 

To provide, man, equip, and operate such naval 
small craft as may be assigned for the projected 
offensive. 

To land personnel and materiel of ground 
forces assigned to such naval craft in accordance 
with operational plans. 
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To support landing operations by gunfire, air- 
craft, and screening operations, including mine 
sweeping and removal of underwater obstacles. 

To provide necessary communications between 
naval vessels and shore. 


SOS Plan: 


To supply Sixth Army and Air Force units from 
advance bases at Gasmata, Jacquinot Bay, and 
Commodore Bay, all now established on New 
Britain. Bases to be moved forward as rapidly as 
the situation permits. 

To continue supply of base at Commodore Bay 
from bases at Lae and Oro Bay, New Guinea, and 
those at Gasmata and Jacquinot Bay from Milne 
Bay. 

To continue supply of New Guinea bases from 
Australia. 

To continue supply by water of air force sup- 
plies from air force depots and service centers to 
units on New Britain. 


Supply Levels: 


New Britain—Minimum level of supply, 20 
days—Operating level, 15 days. 

New Guinea—Minimum level of supply, 40 
days. 

D-day to be announced, but to be not earlier 
than April 10, 1944. 


SPECIAL SITUATION (Continued). 


On March 10, 1944, the GG 3rd L Div. issued 
the following instructions at a staff conference at 
the Div. CP at Ubili Airdrome. 

“The 3d L Div. (Pk) will make a waterborne 
envelopment of the Japanese defense N of the 
TORIU R and establish a beachhead securing 
PONDO HARBOR for further operations across 
the GAZELLE PENINSULA. 

















Figure Three 
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LANDING CRAFT AND TROOP LIST 
Landing Craft Available—904th Engr Sp Brig. 

















3 | | 
Brig B&X Maint | From | 
Aq Co Regts Co | Navy | Total 

(ea) | | 

- os ae | 
Comd/Navig.... 2 10 | | 32 
LCM(3)—50’....].. 90 | 270 
Wetrol...... ‘ : 12 ty set 36 
OIVOMO. 0 eae , 3 6 | | 15 
LCVP—36’..... oF , 90 | 270 
LCT(5)—112’.. .| ; ; 36 | 36 

| 





Troop List, 3d L Div (Reinf) (All unit designations are 
assumed.) 








O | WO| EM | Total 
8d L Div... galas. : 450 | 19 | 8,000 | 8,469 
MPAA CN. 5, occ ccc cscs 70 | 4/ 1,350] 1,424 
904th Engr Sp Brig......... | 360 | 16 | 7,000 7,376 
908th Engr C Bn......... 29 | Se) 632 | 664 
909th Cml Bn....... | 39 Et 582 622 
Det, Ord Main Co AA. } 2 42 | 44 
910th QM Trk Co (! {-ton Trk). 6 203 209 
911th Vet Co (Sep). ; 5 62 67 
Det, 912th Ord Am Co....... 3 72 75 
1st Plat, 913th QM Serv Co... 1 99 100 
Det, 914th Sig Serv Bn...... 1 16 17 
Det, 915th Sig Pgn Co.. os 2 19 | 21 
Rad Int Plat, 916th Sig Bn.. 2 30 | 32 
Ist to 9th Ptbl Surg Hosp (ea). | 4 33 | 7 
Oitth Field Hosp... ..cscese. 22 190 | 230 
N 18 | | 
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“Two RCTS will be in assault and 1 RCT in 
floating reserve. 

“Necessary feints will be made. 

“D-day to be announced, but to be not earlier 
than April 10, 1944.” 

The tactical plan for the assault landing might 
then resolve itself into the following principal 
considerations: 

Limits of beachhead to be established. 

Landing areas for the assault combat teams. 

Designation of assault units and their necessary 
attachments. 

Location of feints. 

Units to be employed in making feints, with 
recommended attachments. 


TACTICAL PLAN. 

After a careful consideration of all factors pre- 
viously mentioned, the division staff might arrive 
at a tactical plan for the assault landing which 
could be portrayed in rough graphical farm as in 
Figure 3 (page 84). 

A beachhead of five miles in radius from Pondo 
Point is sufficient to restrict fire of Japanese 75-mm 
field guns from the beachhead. 

CT 7 land on right flank on beaches Blue and 
Yellow. 

CT 8 land on left flank on beaches Green and 
Red. 

Each CT use one Bn in floating reserve. 























G. CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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CT 9 in floating Division reserve, to land on 
beaches to be designated. 
Division troops to follow on Division Order. 
Feints: North of Toriu River by CT 7, employ- 
ing 1 Plat Inf, 1 Plat Cml, and Naval and 
Air Support. 

Stockholm Plantation by CT 8, employing 1 
Plat Inf, 1 Plat Cml, and Naval and Air 
Support. 

Pondo Harbor by CT 9, employing 1 Rifle 
Co, 1 Plat Cml, and Naval and Air Support. 


Troop List of a Typical Regimental CT 


3 ye 
(7th Inf; 7th FA Bn, 75-mm How, Pack; 1 Co, 3d 
tngr LC Bn; 1 Co, 3d Med Bn; 1 QM Pack 


Strength 
2,600 


Co |-|.) 
Ate hd—Btry A, 3d AA MG Bn. 89 
Co A, 909th Cml Bn... . 136 
Ist Plat, 911th Vet Co (Sep).... 14 
Ist, 2d, 3d Ptbl Surg Hosp. 111 
2,950 


Once the tactical plan has been developed and 
the composition of assault units determined, the 


Troop List of a Typical Battalion Landing Team 





| 





| O | EM | Total 
Ist Bn, 3d LInf.............| 24 550 | 574 


Btry A, 8th FA Bn, 

i. eee 
Ist Plat, 3d Engr LC “aa 31 32 
Ist Plat, Co B, 83d Med Bn.. 16 17 


4 
1 
; 1 

Btry B, 3d AA MG Bn. .. 4|/ 85/] 89 
>» 
4 


75-mm 
117 121 


ist Plat, Co B, 909th Cml Bn. 30 32 
4th Ptbl Surg Hosp..:.... 33 | 37 
Co A, Ist Bn, 906th Boat & | 

Shore Regt pee wees | 6 177 183 
1,085 


Total BLT. ate eae 46 | 1,039 





division will be confronted with many weeks of 
modification and revision of plans, and the various 
units composing the assault units, including the 
Engineer Special Brigade, must train together and 
live together until the operation has been perfected 
in every detail through repeated rehearsals. Then, 
and only then, will the operation on D-day be suc- 
cessful—From Military Review, November 1944, 
Lt. COL. JAMES M. EMIGH, Field Artillery Instruc- 
tor, Command and General Staff School. 





infantry Division—Defense of an Island Coastline G-2 Phase 


The purpose of this article is to demonstrate 
the various duties performed by the G-2 of a 
division before and during the occupation of a 
coastline defense position and while mopping up 
the enemy in adjacent territory. The division is 
relieving two divisions that have driven the enemy 
from a particular beachhead. 

1. GENERAL SITUATION.—a. Maps: 
tion Maps A and B (pages 88-90). 

b. Early in September, I Corps as part of the 
First Army had driven the enemy from that por- 
tion of the island of Santo and was disposed as 
shown on Situation Map A. The remnants of the 
enemy forces which did not escape by sea with- 
drew to the north along the coast and over inland 
trials as shown on Situation Map B. 

2. SPECIAL SITUATION.—a. The Ist CT 
(—) Ist Inf Div by this time had arrived in the 
area of I Corps and had been attached to the 2d 
Inf Div to assist in the defeat of the enemy. The 
G-2 of the Ist Inf Div and one draftsman and one 
clerk from the G-2 section were attached to the 
Ist CT (—) when it went into action. 

b. On 20 September the CG, Ist Inf Div, who 
was at his advance CP with Asst Div Comdr, G-2, 
G-3, Asst G-3, Div Surg, and Div Engr, received 
a directive from CG, I Corps, extracts of which 
follow: 

“Ist Inf Div relieves all elements I Corps as 
shown on Situation Map A, 1200, 25 September. 

“CG Ist Inf Div assumes command all ground 
forces in area as of 1200, 25 September. 


Situa- 
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“Ist Inf Div will organize and defend the coast- 
line from CAPE SMITH to GYRO, both inclu- 
sive, and will clear all enemy from the area be- 
tween the AMBER and MARBLE Rivers. 

“Attachments as of 1200, 25 September. 

“Co A, 3rd Engr (C) 

“Sth FA Bn (—) 

“llth FA Bn (—) 

“SANTO native infantry battalion 


“4 S$/E (single engine) reconnaissance air- 
craft.” 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
c. After consultation with his staff the CG, 


Ist Inf Div, issued his directive to G-2, G-3, Div 
Surg, and Div Engr, extracts of which follows: 

“You know the Corps Commander's directive. 

“The 1st CT (—) will relieve the 2d Inf Div. 

“The 2d CT (—) will relieve the 3d Inf Div. 

“Artillery remain present position until fur- 
ther order. 

“Arrangements will be made for the protection 
of our flanks and rear. 

“G-2, make necessary arrangements for employ- 
ment SANTO native infantry battalion. 

“EEI (Essentional Elements of Information) : 

“Will the enemy delay from positions north 
along the coast and along trails, if so where and 
in what strength? 

“Will the enemy make another landing in this 


sector?” 
* oa oe * * * * * * * * * * * * 


3. REQUIREMENT.—State the actions G-2, 
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Ist Inf Div, took on receiving the division com- 
mander’s directive. 

4. A SOLUTION.—(Note: This may not be 
the best solution but this is actually what took 
place. ) 

The Ist Inf Div had been in this particular 
theater for several months and all events had 
been pointing to the employment of the division 
on this particular island. Several weeks before the 
division was ordered to this island, G-2 and sev- 
eral other staff officers were sent as observers to 
study conditions on the island and learn as much 
as possible concerning the enemy as there were 
several officers on the island who had been in 
contact with the enemy on previous occasions. 
Prior to this visit to the island, G-2 had been 
collecting all the information available on the 
enemy order of battle, and maps and informa- 
tion of the terrain in all parts of the theater and 
particularly of this one island. G-2 had kept 
situation maps of the theater up to date, issued 
periodic reports, and made estimates of the 
enemy situation which kept the trcops informed 
as far as information was available, as well as 
offering excellent practical training for himself 
and the personnel in the G-2 section. 

When the Ist Inf Div was ordered to the com- 
bat zone, G-2 and two enlisted men of his section 
(one clerk and one draftsman) were attached to 
the leading CT. This provided G-2 with several 
days’ experience in contact with the enemy prior 
to the arrival of the division commander and the 
balance of the forward echelon of the division 
headquarters. 

Before the arrival of the advance echelon of 
division headquarters the G-2 contacted the G-2 
of each of the infantry divisions already in the 
area and also the Corps G-2 and obtained from 
them all the latest information en the enemy and 
terrain. By means of a previously arranged code, 
periodic reports were sent back to the division 
(less one CT) which was still in a training area. 

G-2 also obtained from the G-2’s who were to 
be relieved, all information as to availability of 
maps and aerial photographs. The outstanding 
knowledge gained was that the maps were most 
inaccurate and that aerial photos took at least 
three weeks to obtain as there was no air force 
in that area that could provide quick service. 

One of the most important pieces of “advance 
planning” G-2 did before leaving the division was 
to select the equipment he and his two enlisted 
men were to take. The equipment consisted of one 
jeep, one portable typewriter, and two empty 
8l-mm shell cases which were fitted with rifle 
slings for carrying and in which were packed maps, 
drafting equipment, and stationery. As these shell 
cases were waterproof, they proved invaluable as 
containers for maps and stationery. Two small 
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folding map boards were also taken. No equip- 
ment was taken that could not be carried by the 
two enlisted men. 

By the time the division commander arrived 
and the corps directive had been received, G-2 
had received all the latest information on the 
enemy and the terrain which was available and 
was prepared to give his estimate to the division 
commander, which was as follows: 

“An enemy force estimated to be a battalion 
has withdrawn up the coast to the north and also 
up the trails between the AMBER and MARBLE 
Rivers. 

“Enemy forces are known to be located and 
in strength as follows: 

Mouth of MARBLE R 200 (Situation Map B) 

MANTO 500 (40 miles N, MARBLE River 
mouth ) 

SUNJIN 2000 (60 miles N, MANTO) 

LUCHOW 5000 (20 miles N, Sunjin) 

LUBAR 5500 (250 miles NE, LUCHOW ) 

“Sufficient shipping is immediately available to 
transport one division to any part of the theater. 
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“The terrain between the AMBER and MAR- 
BLE Rivers is mostly sago swamp with two or 
three principle trails which afford the only routes 
through this area. The track up the coast is very 
narrow and several river mouths must be crossed. 

“The enemy can delay in successive positions 4 
along the coast and several villages along the trails, 
particularly at the intersections. 

“He can also make a landing against our beach- 
es with a division within forty-eight hours. 

“Indications point to a delaying action up the 
coast and along the trails on our left flank but we 
must not overlook the possibility of another land- 
ing in this sector.” 

Having prepared his estimate as of 1200, Sep- 
tember 25, G-2 prepared his intelligence plan 
which in this situation only required the analysis 
and consideration of two Essential. Elements of 
Information: (a) Will the enemy delay in suc- 
cessive positions, if so where and in what strength? J 
and (b) Will the enemy make another landing in 
our sector, if so where, when, and in what strength? 
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By looking at the maps, G-2 was able to pick 
specific localities where delaying positions could 
be expected and from which transports could leave 
which would carry landing parties. Collecting 
agencies available to obtain answers to our EEI 
in this situation were GHQ air force and ground 
patrols. After conferring with G-3 as to what 
units were available for ground patrols, orders 
and requests were sent to the collecting agencies 
seeking information on these specific localities. 

A series of OP’s were established along the beach 
in the division sector, which were manned by 
subordinate unit personnel but were strictly di- 
vision OP’s from which periodic OP reports were 
submitted to G-2 twice daily, covering all objects 
observed. This method provided excellent train- 
ing in the operation of observation posts. 


Prisoners of War Questioned 


G-2 made the necessary arrangements for the 
operation of the Santo native infantry battalion, 
as its personnel were only valuable in the obtain- 
ing of information from the natives as to loca- 
tion of enemy groups which might be in the area 
between the Amber and Marble Rivers. These na- 
tive soldiers would not seek combat with the 
enemy but were excellent marksmen and would 
ambush small parties of the enemy. 

As other elements of the Ist Inf Div arrived 
in the sector and relieved units of the I Corps, 
G-2 made certain that the relieving S-2 received 
the latest information from the intelligence off- 
cer he was relieving. 

Each infantry regiment was assigned a definite 
sector in which it was to obtain all information 
on the terrain and submit sketches by means of 
which the available maps were corrected. The 
engineer battalion normally expected to be charged 
with map corrections was busy on building roads 
and was not available for this work. 

While G-2 was busy collecting, evaluating, and 
interpreting information from the collecting agen- 
cies he was also concerned with several other mat- 
ters, one of which was the interrogation of pris- 
oners of war, of which twenty-three were turned 
over to the division by the 2d Inf Div. at 1200, 
September 25. Fortunately an interpreter was at- 
tached who had been attached to I Corps, and 
these prisoners were promptly questioned and 
evacuated within two days. As G-1 and the Provost 
Marshal of the division had not yet arrived, the 
responsibility of handling these and other prisoners 
fell upon G-2 pending the arrival of these two 
officers. Within a month four more interpreters 
were attached and one each was attached to the 
infantry regiments as they were still capturing 
enemy stragglers and finding enemy documents in 
their respective sectors. All prisoners were ques- 
tioned promptly and evacuated and all documents 
were gone over hastily by the interpreters, then 
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forwarded to First Army Headquarters one hun- 
dred miles to the rear. 

A counterintelligence team consisting of one 
officer and four enlisted men was attached to the 
division before the last CT left the training area 
for the combat zone. When this team arrived it 
was assigned missions of checking old CP loca- 
tions, making personnel investigations, checking 
violations of AR 380-5, and giving security talks 
on censorship, and how to act if taken prisoner. 





Headquarters Under Constant Guard 


G-2 was further concerned with the supervision 
of the liaison officers from lower and higher head- 
quarters. It was necessary that they be provided 
with suitable office facilities and that they func- 
tioned properly. When a subordinate unit sent a 
liaison officer who could not perform his duties 
satisfactorily it would be necessary that a re- 
placement be sent. Liaison officers were required 
to furnish their own transportation and an en- 
listed assistant. They were provided with telephones 
which took the load off the general staff telephones. 

Then there was the problem of the native which 
had to be dealt with. Many of the natives had been 
forced laborers for the enemy and there might be 
several who were still friendly toward him. Pro- 
visions had to be taken that natives working 
around headquarters did not have access to the 
situation maps and records and care had to be 
taken about talking in their presence. The “jungle 
telegraph” is fast and positive. All headquarters 
installations were under guard twenty-four hours 
of the day either by section personnel or military 
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police. On this island there was an organization 
of Europeans who controlled the native popula- 
tion and it was through this organization that all 
matters pertaining to natives were handled. 

Finally, G-2 had to give consideration to his 
own section the remainder of which had by this 
time arrived, and two enlisted men had been 
evacuated because of sickness. It was necessary to 
keep replacements trained. Fortunately he had 
always kept fifty percent cf the T/O strength ad- 
ditional in the section for just such contingencies, 
and it was now up to him to find further suitable 
replacements and to train them for G-2 work. 
These were obtained from the various units but not 
from their intelligence sections. Only in excep- 
tional cases was a trained intelligence man ever 
transferred into the G-2 section, and then only 
when there was a chance for a promotion and the 
unit, S-2 was in full accord with the transfer. 

A standing operating procedure had been in ex- 
istence in the G-2 section for several months, which 
provided for operating schedules for the per- 
sonnel, handling of messages, filing, posting of 
maps, and other operations within the section 
itself. 

To summarize, we will list the activities of 
G-2 in this particular operation: 

a. He made personal visits to G-2’s of the di- 
visions and corps which his division was to relieve 
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and collected all information available on the 
enemy, terrain, map supply, and aerial photographs. 

b. He had the G-2 situation map well up to 
date when his division commander arrived. 

c. He gave the division commander the G-2 
estimate of the situation. 

d. He prepared his intelligence plan and issued 
orders and requests to the collecting agencies. 

e. He established division OP’s on the coast in 
the division sector. 

f. He made necessary arrangements for the em- 
ployment of the Santo native infantry battalion. 

g. He made security arrangements for division 
headquarters against natives. 

h. He made provisions for the correction of 
maps and controlled their distribution. 

i. He made provisions for handling prisoners of 
war and the use of the prisoner-of-war interroga- 
tion team. 

j. He provided for employment of the count- 
erintelligence team. 

k. He supervised the operations of the liaison 
officers. 

1. He checked on his own section operation and 
took necessary steps to keep it at full strength 
and operating smoothly. 

m. While G-2 was doing the things listed above 
he was also looking ahead, planning and anticipat- 
ing what the next operation of the division might 
be, collecting, evaluating, interpreting, and dis- 
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seminating intelligence so he would be prepared 
at any time to present to the division commander 
an estimate of the enemy situation based on the 
last known enemy informaicn. 

G-2 is a busy individual. He must keep several 
jobs going at the same time, and when one phase of 
an operation ends he starts all over again—From 
Military Review, November, 1944, by LT. COL. 
KENNETH C. DOWNING, General Staff Corps In- 
structor, Command and General Staff School. 





The Bulldozer—An Appreciation 


Of all the weapons of war, the bulldozer stands 
first. Airplanes and tanks may be more romantic, 
appeal more to the public imagination, but the 
Army’s advance depends on the unromantic, un- 
sung hero who drives the “cat.” 

Here in Italy, for more than nine months, an 
Engineer Combat Group has paced the advance 
of the Fifth Army, through the mountains and 
marshes of Campagna. Throughout the winter it 
was mud: mud miring down the trucks; mud mir- 
ing down the tanks; mud even, on a few occa- 
sions, miring down the ‘dozers themselves. But in 
every case the solution, also, was the “cat.” 

Did a gun need to get off the road into posi- 
tion? See if the Engineers can ‘doze it into place. 
Was a hospital unable to get its ambulances up to 
the receiving ward because of the sea of mud? 
Please send over a ‘dozer to make a roadway. Send 
another to point X to smooth a runway for the 
Cub planes. Convert the railway between Y and 
Z into a two-lane highway by this time next week 
(never mind the fact that Z is still in German 
hands). Put the ‘dozers on the job—push the rails 
off the track; fill those gaps the Jerries left where 
the bridges were; cut down the banks of this 
stream so we can ford it. If there are mines there 
your probers cannot find—the “cat” will only lose 
a track, probably. "Dozers! Many a time we have 
begrudged the shipping space other war material 
arriving in this theater occupied that could have 
brought us more ‘dozers. 

And the men who operate these machines! Un- 
til recently (we now receive armored cabs which 
at least protect against splinters, though not against 
small-arms fire), the operators sat up there with- 
Out protection, running a machine whose own 
noise precluded any possibility of hearing an ap- 
proaching shell until it exploded. If it were a 
night job, the noise and the flame of the exhaust 
said, “Here I am” to Jerry; and Jerry, appreciating 
fully the value of that machine to us, lent all his 
attention to it. Three times I have seen tank col- 
umns going into a meeting engagement, led by an 
unarmored ‘dozer to fill the ditches and craters, 
and make possible the approach. In one of the 
other units, an operator worked up so close to one 
of the 88’s that he was knocked from his cab by 
the concussion of a shell which should have been 
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a direct hit. He was unhurt, and scrambled back 
up to save his “cat.” The operators in our unit 
and those of Colonel Killion’s unit were equipped 
at one time with bulletproof vests borrowed from 
the Air Corps, when they were working the roads 
under direct rifle, machinegun, and mortar fire, 
(This was prior to the advent of our armored 
cabs.) The first ten Silver Stars awarded for valor 
in this organization all went to ‘dozer crews. 

When the historian writes the history of this 
campaign, let him not forget the homely bull- 
dozer and the men who operate them. For the ad- 
vance of the Army is dependent upon them. The 
Army can go forward just as fast as a ‘dozer can 
walk, no faster—From The Military Engineer, Oc- 
tober, 1944, by CoL. K. S. ANDERSSON, Corps of 
Engineers. 





Use of Field Artillery Liaison Planes 
In Wire Laying 


Wire laying by air has changed in the com- 
munications officer’s mind from an interesting but 
impractical experiment to a very important part 
of training and operations. Searching for a rapid 
and practical means of overcoming terrain difh- 
culties in wire laying, he inevitably arrives at the 
conclusion that the use of the liaison plane is the 
answer, if he can make it work. Many experiments 
have been made and many methods of wire lay- 
ing by air have been tried, but for some reason 
there has been very little written on the subject. 
Necessarily any work done with planes had to 
start with nothing and, by trial and error, end 
with a workable plan. 

The most important step in the entire process 
of laying wire by plane is that of winding the 
wire in such a manner that it will play out at the 
rate of from 65 to 70 mph without tangling or 
binding, and with a minimum of friction. This 
can be accomplished by winding it in bindertwine 
fashion so that it will feed out from the center of 
the reel. Extreme care and patience are required 
to accomplish this important step satisfactorily. 

It has proven practical to employ for this pur- 
pose an RL-31 with the axle wrapped in heavy 
cardboard (so as to expedite the removal of the 
completed roll from the axle without the danger 
of tangling the inside of the roll). The wire 
must be tightly wound, working diagonally from 
one side to the other, taking care that as the 
roll becomes larger it is built up as straight and 
symmetrical as possible on either end. No loop 
should overlap in length any previous loop, as 
there is a tendency to bind if this is done. The 
size of the roll is limited as to both length and 


diameter because of a tendency for the roll to J 


collapse as it is being laid. Limiting the propor- 
tions of the roll to 10” in length and 8” in diam- 
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Wire laying tube attached to plane’s wing. 


eter has proven successful. A roll of this size con- 
tains about .4 mile of W-130 wire. 

As the velocity of the wind tends to blow the 
outer layers of the roll into the path of the wire 
playing out of the center, thereby increasing the 
possibility of entanglement or friction that will 
skin or break the wire, it has been necessary to 
improvise a container to eliminate this possibility. 
Proportions of the container are also restricted as 
to size and weight so as to be manageable inside 
the plane during the take-offs and in flight prior 
te laying. A cylindrical tube 40” long and 8” in 
diameter, with a funnel arrangement at the rear 
through which the wire can pass and a cover over 
the front to keep out the wind, is the answer to 
this problem. The hole in the funnei arrangement 
should not be less than 4” in diameter so that 
if a small tangle occurs it can pass through with- 
out breaking or skinning the wire. Art the front 
of the tube half of the cylinder is cut away longi- 
tudinally for 11”, leaving an aperture through 
which the wire is placed in the container. The 
tube will hold four rolls spliced together, or a 
total of about 114 miles. Additional rolls may be 
carried in the plane and placed into the cylinder 
during flight. In this way from three to five miles 
can be laid depending upon the weight of the 
pilot and observer. As the roll within itself does 
not rotate, the problem of balance (as when em- 
ploying a reel) is eliminated and variations in 
speed have no noticeable effect on the efficiency 
ot laying. A piece of heavy cardboard between 
each roll minimizes the possibility of successive 
rolls’ entangling. A 4” hole should be cut from 
the center of these disks, through which the wire 
passes. Handles may be attached to the cylinder 
for holding it outside the plane while laying, but 
it is advantageous to secure the cylinder to the wing 
Struts, as near the fuselage as possible. 

After an aerial reconnaissance is made of the 
route, and the points of origin and destination have 
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Cross-section of wire laying tube showing how wire is wound in binding twine 
fashion so it will unroll from center of coil without danger of getting tangled. 


been determined, the actual laying of the wire is 
the easiest part of the whole procedure. Flying 
at from 200 to 250 feet has proven to be the best 
altitude from which to lay. The leading end of 
the wire to be dropped at the point of origin is 
tied to a telephone, and by employing a para- 
chute about 6’ in diameter the telephone with the 
wire attached will settle gently to the ground with 
a minimum of strain on the wire line itself. The 
drift of the ‘chute due to wind and drag of the 
wire is negligible from this altitude. If properly 
packed the ‘chute will drop from thirty to fifty 
feet before opening, thereby eliminating the possi- 
bility of becoming entangled in the control sur- 
faces of the plane. No case of either the wire or 
the ‘chute endangering the plane or its occupants 
has been encountered over an extensive experi- 
mental period. Not only is this method ideal for 
isolated outposts or patrols that have been cut 
off, but also excellent for use with forward ob- 
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servers who must sometimes cross terrain where 
it is impracticable to carry wire laying equipment. 
In laying lines of this sort it is advisable to lay 
fiom the forward position to the rear. In instances 
where a telephone is needed by both parties, a 
second phone can be dropped by parachute. 

in heavily forested areas a weight attached to 
the leading end of the wire may yield greater ac- 
curacy in hitting a selected spot, such as a jungle 
artillery FO position. Wherever possible the points 
ot origin and destination should be in a cleared 
area, as it is quite difficult both to find and to 
reach the wire in the top branches of tall trees. 
Both the leading and trailing ends of the wire 
should be marked with a brightly colored streamer 
so as to be easily located. Good wire that has 
been thoroughly tested should be used, as main- 
tenance over jungle terrain of wire laid by this ’ 
method is out of the question. In case of line 
trouble a new line should be laid. 
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An organization should prepare a number of 
these rolls in advance. Each should be checked 
for breaks or shorts and then wrapped and sealed. 
The wrapping should be so done as to prevent 
injury to insulation during storage and handling, 
and to prevent uncoiling. If the wire is not pre- 
pared in advance it is unlikely that there will be 
time to wind it into rolls after the need for this 
type of wire laying becomes apparent. The wind- 
ing of the wire 7s slow and tedious! 

At 32 Ibs. per mile, the total weight of the 
W-130 wire and cylinder does not greatly ex- 


Position of wire laying tube on right wing. 


ceed that of the observer's SCR-610 radio. To avoid 
overloading, the radio should be removed. If the 
amount of wire overloads the plane or the length 
of the strip is insufficient, it may become necessary 
for the pilot to lay the wire alone. 

With the exception of the cylinder and the 
parachute, no special equipment is needed. The 
cylinder can be made from scrap sheet metal or 
tin cans from the kitchen, and the parachute is 
easily obtainable at any air strip—any flare or 
small bomb ‘chute will work satisfactorily —From 
Field Artillery Journal, September, 1944. By 
CAPT, RICHARD LEFFERS, FA, and LT. GEORGE 
W. Mappox, FA. 
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Ww 


COMBAT TANKS e 


ARMORED 
CARS *« SCOUT CARS + RECON- 
NAISSANCE CARS ¢ OFFICERS 
CARS « AMBULANCES ¢ MOBILE 
MACHINE SHOPS ¢ ARTILLERY 
TRACTORS FOR GUNS OF ALL 
SIZES ¢ HIGH SPEED TRACK LAY- 
ING ARTILLERY TRACTORS « CAP- 
TIVE BALLOON WINCHES « AIR 
FIELD SERVICE TRACTORS « AIR- 
PLANE CRASH TRUCKS « FIRE 
EQUIPMENT ¢ AIRPLANE WRECK- 
ING TRUCKS ¢ MOBILE AIRCRAFT 
MACHINE SHOPS « MOBILE OXY- 
GEN GENERATOR UNITS « MOBILE 
WATER PURIFICATION UNITS ¢ AIR 
FIELD ROTARY « SNOW REMOVAL 
EQUIPMENT e« AIR FIELD FUEL 
SERVICING TRUCKS 
A 


“es 


We are Specialists in the Design and Production of 


Military Transportation Equipment 


MARMON-HERRINGTON CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL-WHEEL-DRIVE VEHICLES 
AND HIGH SPEED TRACK LAYING VEHICLES 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA, U. S. A. 

Purveyors to U.S. Army, U.S. Navy, U.S. Marine Corps 


and many Foreign Governments 
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Food for British Soldiers 


Before the invasion of the continent, a British 
source gave the following description of the food 
that was prepared for Britain’s soldiers to take 
spss -ovivaaecih | DRINKING WATER TRAILERS 

In addition to the composite packs carried by | 
his unit, each soldier will carry two of the “twenty- | 
four-hour ration packs” in his pockets. This pack 
consists of a water-proof box containing two blocks TRUCK TANKS 
of oatmeal (each of which becomes, by the addi- 
tion of water, a generous plateful of porridge, al- 
ready sweetened ), ten biscuits, a block of meat, a TANK TRAILERS 
packet of salt, eight tea-sugar-milk blocks, two 
slabs of raisin-chocolate, one of vitaminized choco- | 
late, half an ounce of meat, two packets of chewing 
gum, and four tablets of sugar. | 

“Besides the two twenty-four-hour ration packs 
there will be an emergency ration consisting of | 
meat extract and vitaminized chocolate. Each sol- | > < 
dier will carry a small, folding, pocket-fitting 
cooker, complete with a week’s supply of fuel tab- 
lets. He will also have a small water sterilizing 


outfit. 

“The composite packs carried by the units, some- ROSMAN METAL BODY CO., Inc. 
times known as ‘fourteen-man packs,’ are expected age 
to feed the troops for the first two days or so 11-15 Broadway Long Island City 2, N. Y. 


before the positions become stabilized and field 
kitchens can become operative. These packs have 
already been a great success in Africa. They con- 
tain food for fourteen men and provide for seven 
complete changes in diet. Included in them are 
the famous self-heating soup cans into which fuzes 
are built down the middle. When the fuze is light- 

















ed, hot soup is available within four minutes. The | Especially for Marines .. . 
American forces were so impressed with this Brit- 
ish invention that they immediately ordered one FRESH DAILY 
million cans. 
“There are smaller composite packs for tank ‘ 
and armored-car crews, and bigger ‘invalid packs’ SANDWICHES 





contain enough for two hundred casualties for one 


day. These can be dropped from the air behind 
the lines. Packs have been especially designed con- and ‘ 
taining jungle rations for troops in the Far East. 
These are in containers capable of resisting intense . 

: : CAKES 


heat and can also be dropped from the air.”— | 


From Military Review, September, 1944. 


Caring for Commanders 4 


Some commanders, during periods of stress, work 
themselves to a standstill and refuse all offers of 
food and drink and other creature comforts. At Mallard Sandwich Company 
such times it may be the duty of the staff to insist 
tactfully that the commander is looked after proper- WOODLAWN, SUNSET PARK 
ly and fed and rested. The care and maintenance ope . 
of the commander is sometimes a difficult task.—- Wilmington, North Carolina J 
From The Tank as reprinted in Military Review, 
October, 1944. 
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Sperry Gyrosyn Compass 


The Directional Gyro with Magnetic ««Sense’’ 


SHE Sperry GYROSYN Compass is a direc- 
‘T tional gyro synchronized with the earth’s 
magnetic field. 

It combines the functions ot both a Directional 
Gyro and a Magnetic Compass... deadbeat indi- 


cation, accurate magnetic headings . . . without 


northerly turning error or resetting. 

The GYROSYN Compass is an electrically driven 
directional gyro precisely controlled by a Flux 
Valve to indicate magnetic heading directly or 
through Repeaters. 

The Flux Valve is a device for detecting the di- 


rection of the earth’s magnetic 





field. Its design provides light 


weight, hermetic sealing, and small 








GYROSYN COMPASS 

installed on pilot's in- 
strument panel or at nav- 
igator’s station. 


REPEATER — for remote 
indication, Up to six may 
be used 


ounces. 








FLUX VALVE~ mount- 
edin wing tip. Weighs 20 


Accurate! Reliable! Light Weight! Low Maintenance! 


size for rigid mounting in the wing 
tip. It has no rotating parts. 

The GYROSYN Compass weighs 
only 10 pounds including one Re- 
peater. Provision is made for ad- 
ditional repeaters and for furnish- 
ing azimuth stabilization required 


by any other equipment. 





Sperry Gyroscope Company 


INC. 


CREAT NECK, NEW YORK ¢ DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
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